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KE  Pan  American  Union,  now  50  years  old,  is 
I  international  organization  created  and  main- 
ined  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
ijcntina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
ira,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 

1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nlex- 
II,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
niird  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi- 
illy  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
nerican  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
coidance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
at  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
nerican  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
d  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
sited  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
eatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
Rio  dc  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
res  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
23;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
renih,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
;  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
Wiratcd  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
0  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
Hie  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
Jmote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
:  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
lering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
itions.  The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual 
itributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
S»rtional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
nistered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  VV'ashing- 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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The  Habana  Meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  American  Republics 

L.  S.  ROWE 


Director  General  of  the 

\r  THE  InTER-AmER1C.4N  C4)NFERENCE 
!.’r  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  December  1936.  the  first 
iirp  was  taken  toward  establishinij  a  pro- 
ledure  of  consultation  between  the  re- 
iponsible  authorities  of  the  American 
epulilics  for  the  purpose  of  meetinsc  any 
;racit;cn(  \  that  may  arise  in  their  rcla- 
ions  with  one  another  or  with  non- 
\merican  States.  The  plan  destined  to 
me  such  important  results  was  first 
urmulated  in  the  Convention  for  the 
^laintcii.ince,  Preservation  and  Reestab- 
I'hment  of  Peace  sieined  at  the  Buenos 
aires  Conference.  Two  years  later,  at  the 
iiehth  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
in  States  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  the  pro- 
lure  of  consultation  was  strengthened 
'  the  terms  of  the  “Declaration  of  Lima*’ 


Pan  American  Union 

in  which  it  was  specifically  provided  that 
in  order  to  facilitate  consultation  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
republics  should  meet  whenever  it  was 
deemed  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  problems  presented  to  the  American 
republics  by  reason  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  War,  especially  the  dangers  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  .American 
C.ontinent  arising  therefrom,  made  it  im¬ 
perative  to  call  the  first  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  held 
its  sessions  at  Panama  from  September 
23  to  October  3,  1939.  Steps  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  neutral  rights  of  the 
.\mcrican  republics,  the  need  for  closer 
cooperation  in  matters  pertaining  to  con¬ 
tinental  defense,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
for  laying  the  foundations  for  more  effec- 
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live  economic  cooperation  between  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
among  the  important  questions  considered 
by  that  conference.  The  constructive 
results  accomplished,  especially  in  the 
matters  mentioned,  made  it  evident  that, 
at  least  during  the  continuance  of  the 
European  War,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
hold  similar  consultations  whenever  new 
problems  or  emergency  situations  arose. 

Because  of  the  tragic  events  in  Europe 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  the 
American  republics  found  themselves  con¬ 
fronted  with  new  problems  of  a  difficult 
and  delicate  nature.  The  downfall  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  subjugation  of  France 
brought  to  the  foreground  the  possible 
occupation  or  domination  of  the  American 
possessions  of  these  countries  by  Germany. 
Furthermore,  the  possibility  of  the  hegem¬ 
ony  of  the  totalitarian  powers  in  Europe 
gave  rise  to  new  and  difficult  economic 
problems.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  it  was  de¬ 
cided  in  June  to  hold  a  second  consulta¬ 
tive  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  This  assembled  at  Habana,  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  resolution  of  the  First  Meeting, 
on  July  21,  1940,  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Cuban  Congress. 

The  conclusions  reached  at  the  Habana 
Meeting  are  significant  not  only  because  of 
their  important  content  but  also  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  throughout  the  delibera¬ 
tions  the  spirit  of  unity  which  prevailed, 
Ixjth  as  regards  purpose  and  piolicy,  was 
a  source  of  deep  gratification  and  even 
inspiration  to  all  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  sessions. 

The  outstanding  result  of  the  conference 
is  to  be  found  in  the  “.\ct  of  Habana”  and 
the  Convention  concerning  the  Provisional 
.Administration  of  European  Colonies  and 
Possessions  in  the  Americas.  Both  deal 
with  the  same  subject,  the  policy  of  the 
American  republics  with  regard  to  the 


possible  transfer  of  .American  areas  on 
owned  by  European  powers  to  other  rnf 
.American  powers.  They  clearly  dec 
this  policy  and  give  notice  that  such  tr®| 
fer  will  be  unacceptable  to  the  Ameri^ 
nations,  and  will  be  regarded  as  a  mei 
to  their  safety.  Furthermore,  machiniff 
is  provided  through  which  the  AmcriS 
republics  can  assume  the  administratia#{ 
.such  areas  in  case  there  is  any  attemjXi 
transfer  them  from  one  European  Gov^ 
ment  to  another. 

Before  the  work  of  the  Conference  is  i 
sidered  in  detail,  acknowledgment  shi 
be  made  of  the  careful  and  elabw 

■  ■’T 

preparations  of  the  Cuban  Government 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  Mi 
ing.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  i 
tinguished  Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba,i?J 
Miguel  Angel  Campa,  and  the  excepts 
ally  efficient  Secretary  General  of  the  c? 
ference.  Dr.  Cesar  Salaya,  the  work  of  t 
conference  was  carried  on  with  the  utm-: 
skill,  ability  and  efficiency.  The  couiui  J 
of  the  .American  continent  owe  a  deep  d 
of  gratitude  to  the  Cuban  government 
its  admirable  arrangements  to  facili 
the  labors  of  the  Meeting, 

.All  of  the  Governments  of  the  .\meiiuj|Mt 
republics  were  represented  at  the  HalMff'ii 
meeting,  ten  by  their  Ministers  of  Forn 
.Affairs  and  eleven  by  representatives 
the  Ministers.  The  Ministers  were: ) 
Le6n  Laleau,  Haiti;  Dr.  Julio  Tobark 
noso,  Ecuador;  Dr.  Miguel  Angel  Can^ 
Cuba;  Dr.  Tomas  .A.  Salomon!,  Paraeu: 
Dr.  Narciso  Garay,  Panama;  Dr.  L 
Lopez de  Mesa,  Colombia;  Dr.  Arturo D 
pradel,  Dominican  Republic;  Dr.  Maru^ul 
.Argiiello,  Nicaragua;  Dr.  Carlos  Sala; 
Guatemala;  and  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  Un 
States. 

The  other  chiefs  of  delegation,  perv 
representatives  of  the  Ministers  of  f 
eign  .Affairs  of  their  respective  coun:^ 
were:  Dr.  Silverio  Lafnez,  Honduras; 


i: 


\'ei 
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major  subject  of  the  Meeting,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  possessions  in  America  and  the 
consequence  of  their  possible  transfer  to 
another  non-American  power. 

At  the  outset  two  viewpoints  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  problem  should  be 
approached  were  expressed  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  One  was  that,  as  the  problem 
related  to  a  situation  that  might  never 
arise,  it  would  be  preferable  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Governments  to  await  developments 
and  then  to  consult  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  the  measures  to  be  taken,  the 
.\merican  republics  at  this  time  limiting 
themselves  to  a  general  declaration  against 
such  transfer  and  an  expression  of  the 
right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determination. 
The  other  viewpoint  advocated  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  definite  policy  which  could  be 
applied  without  delay,  whenever  an  emer¬ 
gency  arose.  The  reason  adduced  by  the 
proponents  of  this  plan  for  its  adoption 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  trains  of 
events  connected  with  the  European  war 
have  moved  once  they  were  initiated. 

The  latter  standpoint  prevailed,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  Committee’s  deliberations 
two  agreements  on  the  question  of  the 
provisional  administration  of  European 
colonies  and  possessions  in  the  .Americas 
were  formulated  and  submitted  to  the 
Meeting  as  a  whole:  the  aforementioned 
Convention  and  the  “Act  of  Habana.”  The 
Convention  is  predicated  on  the  ground 
that  any  transfer,  or  attempted  transfer, 
of  the  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction  over,  or 
possession  of,  regions  in  the  .\mericas  from 
one  non-.\merican  power  to  another  as  a 
result  of  events  taking  place  in  Europe 
would  be  regarded  by  the  American 
republics  as  against  .American  sentiments 
and  principles  and  the  right  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  States  to  maintain  their  security  and 
political  independence.  It  is  also  based 
on  the  principle  of  .American  international 
law  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  by 


force  will  not  be  recognized.  The  boc- 
of  the  convention  sets  forth  a  procedip 
for  the  provisional  administration  of  sue 
territories,  providing  that  if  a  non-.\itif; 
can  State  shall  directly  or  indirec 
attempt  to  replace  another  non-.Amerb 
State  in  its  sovereignty  or  control  cv  “ 
any  territory  located  in  .America,  ihi  ^ 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  Continer  ‘ 
such  territor\'  shall  automatically  i 
submitted  to  a  provisional  administrati’ii'^' 
regime  to  be  exercised,  as  may  be  o  E ' 
sidered  advisable  in  each  case,  by  one  ^ 
more  .American  States. 

The  Convention  further  establishes  i 
Inter-.American  Commission  on  Tcrriior  ' 
.Administration,  to  be  composed  of  ' 
representative  from  each  .American  Sta  ' 
ratifying  the  Convention.  This  Comr' 
sion  is  authorized  to  establish  a  provisior  “ 
administration  in  the  regions  to  which  ot  ■ 
Convention  refers:  determine  the  numhr 
of  States  by  which  such  administiju 
shall  be  exercised,  and  also  exert  a  "cnr 

.  .  :tl 

sujX'rvision. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  acliiiir  ;  ‘ 
tration  shall  be  exercised  are  set  forth  ! 
detail  in  the  Convention.  It  is  emplias!, 
that  such  administration  shall  l>e  earn  ■ 
on  in  the  interests  of  the  security  of  Anirr’  f 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  region  in  qr  l 
tion,  until  such  time  as  the  region  is  in  I 
position  to  govern  itself  or  is  restored 
its  former  status.  The  first  period 
administration  shall  be  three  years,  anc  . 
necessary  there  may  be  successive  peri  -  j 
not  longer  than  ten  years  each.  The  0 
vention  will  enter  into  force  when  i" 
thirds  of  the  .American  republics  ha  1 
deposited  their  respective  instruments  [ 
ratification.  i, 

The  Convention  has  a  number  of  p  : 
visions  envisaging  the  welfare  of  the  nan 
of  a  region  under  administration.  It 
stipulated  that  they  shall  participate, 
citizens,  in  public  administration  and 
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ihe  courts  of  justice,  without  further  quali- 
jiion  than  their  capacity  so  to  do. 
Freedom  of  conscience  and  of  w  orship  are 
uarantced.  Other  sections  have  to  do 
uith  education,  health,  and  the  abolition 
of  forced  labor.  Additional  provision  for 
.!  measure  of  self-government  is  made  in 
\riicle  XI,  as  follows:  “The  natives  of  a 
'  jion  under  administration  shall  have 
their  own  Organic  .Act  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  shall  establish,  consulting  the 
-ijple  in  whatever  manner  is  possible.” 
See  text  of  the  Convention,  page  623.) 

The  administration  thus  provided  for 
;tlers  basically  in  its  raison  d'etre  from  the 
tandate  system  established  in  the  Cov’e- 
int  of  the  League  of  X’ations.  The 
inner  will  be  undertaken,  if  circumstances 
quire,  to  assure  the  security  of  the 
\merican  republics  and  to  uphold  a  prin- 
q)lc  -the  non-recognition  of  territorial 
;iins  made  by  force.  The  League  Cove- 
ant  arranged  for  mandates  for  backward 
I'oples — for  “those  colonies  and  terri¬ 
fies  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late 
aar  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sover- 
i^nty  of  the  States  which  formerly 
iverned  them  and  which  are  inhabited 
A  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  them- 

J  Ims  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of 
e  modern  world,”  in  the  words  of  the 


It 

ate.  4 
and  1 


modern  world,” 
ovenant. 

Since  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
fiueen  the  signing  of  the  Convention 
'id  its  ratification  by  a  sufficient  number 
|)i  States  to  make  it  operative,  the  .Act  of 
abana  was  designed  to  cover  this  interim 
iiriod.  Like  the  Convention,  the  .Act 
coenizes  the  danger  to  the  peace  and 
‘  iirity  of  the  .American  republics  of  any 
insfer  of  po.ssessions  from  one  non- 
‘ anerican  country  to  another,  and  creates 
committee,  composed  of  one  representa- 
ac  of  each  of  the  .American  republics, 
iiich,  in  case  of  emergency  before  the 
'invention  goes  into  effect,  shall  apply 


the  provisions  of  the  Convention  and  as¬ 
sume  the  administration  of  the  region  in 
question.  The  .Act  further  provides  that 
should  the  emergency  be  so  great  that 
action  by  the  committee  cannot  be  awaited, 
any  of  the  .American  republics,  individually 
or  jointly  with  others,  shall  have  the  right 
to  act  in  the  manner  which  its  own  defense 
or  that  of  the  Continent  requires.  .An¬ 
other  section  of  the  .Act  is  to  the  effect 
that  as  .soon  as  the  reasons  requiring  the 
administration  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  if 
such  action  would  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  safety  of  the  .American  republics,  such 
territories  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  reaffirmed  by  this  instrument 
that  peoples  of  this  Continent  have  the 
right  freely  to  determine  their  own  des¬ 
tinies,  be  organized  as  autonomous  States, 
provided  it  shall  appear  that  they  are 
able  to  constitute  or  maintain  themselves 
in  such  condition,  or  be  restored  to  their 
previous  status.  (See  text  of  the  .Act — 
Resolution  XX — page  620.) 

Further  emphasis  was  given  to  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  representatives  at  the 
Meeting  with  the  .security  and  defense  of 
the  .American  Continent  by  Resolution 
XV,  providing  for  reciprocal  assistance 
and  cooperation  for  defense.  It  is  de¬ 
clared  therein  that  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  non-.American  State  against  the 
integrity,  inviolability  of  the  territory,  the 
sovereignty  or  the  political  independence 
of  an  .American  State  shall  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all;  that  in 
the  event  of  such  aggression  or  threatened 
aggression,  the  signatory  States  shall  con¬ 
sult  among  themselves  in  order  to  agree 
upon  the  measures  to  be  taken;  and  that 
the  signatory  States  shall  proceed  to 
negotiate  the  necessary  complementary 
agreements  so  as  to  organize  cooperation 
for  defense  and  the  assistance  they  shall 
lend  each  other  in  the  event  of  aggression. 
(See  text  of  the  resolution,  page  620.) 
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Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing  topics 
were  the  stringent  resolutions  on  subver¬ 
sive  activities  of  aliens  in  the  American 
republics.  These  were  drawn  up  by  Com¬ 
mittee  I,  on  Neutrality. 

Principal  among  these  was  Resolution 
VI,  on  activities  directed  from  abroad 
against  domestic  institutions.  It  recom¬ 
mends  the  adoption  by  the  American 
republics  of  measures  to  prevent  and 
suppress  activities  directed,  assisted  or 
abetted  by  foreign  Governments  or  foreign 
groups  or  individuals  which  tend  to  sub¬ 
vert  domestic  institutions  or  to  foment 
internal  political  disorder,  or  to  modify  the 
free  and  sovereign  right  of  the  people  of 
the  American  republics  to  be  governed  by 
dicir  existing  democratic  systems.  If  the 
peace  of  any  of  the  American  republics  is 
menaced  by  such  activities,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  Governments  will  immediately 
consult  to  determine  the  measures  to  be 
taken,  if  the  State  directly  interested 
wishes  to  request  it.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that  any  Government  learning  of 
such  activities  within  the  territory’  of 
another  state  shall  communicate  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  latter,  the  fullest  interchange 
of  all  information  of  this  character  being  in 
the  common  interest  of  the  American  repub¬ 
lics.  (See  text  of  the  resolution,  page  618.) 

In  Resolution  VII  the  Meeting  re¬ 
newed  the  recommendations  of  the  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Panama  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ments  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
eradicate  from  the  Americas  the  spread 
of  doctrines  that  tend  to  place  in  jeopardy 
the  common  inter-American  democratic 
ideal,  and  that  they  also  take  steps  to 
prevent  activities  susceptible  of  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  .\merican  neutrality.  This  resolution 
goes  on  to  recommend  to  the  American 
republics  the  prohibition  of  every’  piolitical 
activity  of  foreign  individuals  and  associa¬ 
tions,  groups  or  political  parties;  the 


rigorous  super\’ision  of  the  entry- 
foreigners  into  national  territory,  partb 
larly  in  the  case  of  nationals  of  non-Ams. 
ican  states;  and  effective  police  supc- 
vi-sion  of  the  activities  of  foreign  nc- 
.\merican  groups.  It  further  advoca-IP 
that  the  Governments  use  the  nccess;4k 
means;  1),  to  prevent  the  inhabitant!  ' 
their  territories,  whether  nationab  (. 
aliens,  from  participating  in  or  startr! 
civil  strife,  collecting  supplies  therefor, 
leaving  their  territory  for  the  purposes 
starting  or  promoting  civil  strife  or  spre** 

inor  ciiK\»#»rci\rr»  in  2innfVi#*r 


ing  subversive  ideologies  in  another 
can  country;  2),  to  disarm  and  in’e 
cvery  reljel  force  crossing  their  boundarii; 
3),  to  forbid  traffic  in  arms  and  \a 
material,  except  when  intended  for  tl 
Government;  and  4), 


to  prevent  witlcl 
their  jurisdiction  the  arming  or  equippitf 


for  warlike  purposes  of  any  vessel  intenii 
to  operate  in  favor  of  the  rebellion,  lb 
resolution  specifically  provides  that  any 
the  .American  republics  directly  affect- 
by  the  subversive  activities  referred 
therein  may  initiate  the  procedure 
consultation.  (See  text  of  the  resoluik 
page  619.) 

With  a  view  to  restricting  the  aciivii; 
of  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  a 
credited  to  the  Governments  of  the 
ican  republics  to  their  proper  functions  a 


understood  in  international  law  and  c- 
fined  in  the  Convention  on  Di[)loraa- 
Officers  signed  at  Habana  in  1928,  Resoi- 
tion  1 1  urges  the  Governments  of  the  .\nK- 
ican  republics  to  prevent,  within  the  pra- 
sions  of  international  law’,  political  acliviii! 
of  foreign  diplomatic  or  consular  awn 
within  the  territory  to  which  they  a; 
accredited,  which  activities  may  endans; 
the  peace  and  the  democratic  tradition 
America.  (See  text  of  the  resolution,  pa-” 


618.)  I 

Another  Resolution  (III),  directed  atalu 
unlawful  activities  that  may  affect  i 


I  Coartwy  of  S^retary  of  State  of  Cuba 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  BANQUET 

The  President  of  Cuba  entertained  the  delegates  to  the  Meeting  and  their  wives  at  dinner  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Palace. 


i security  of  American  States,  calls  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  convoke  an  international  con¬ 
ference  to  consider  the  coordination  of 
lolice  and  juridical  measures  for  the 
■iffensc  of  society  and  of  the  institutions  of 
each  American  State.  As  a  preliminary  to 
;he  conference,  the  Pan  American  Union 
is  requested  to  make  an  inquiry  among  the 
Governments  with  regard  to  existing  legis- 
iativc  or  administrative  provisions,  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Governments  on  the  various  topics  which 
they  feel  should  be  considered. 

Resolution  V,  which  recommended  to 
he  Government  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  the  adoption  of  precautionary  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  issuance  of  passports  and 
iniform  punitive  measures  against  the  use 


of  counterfeit  or  altered  passports,  was 
also  designed  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  Committee  I 
fell  also  the  projects  concerning  refugees 
and  assistance  to  minors  proceeding  from 
evacuated  areas.  Upon  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  it  was  voted  that  these 
projects,  presented  by  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Mexico,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  consideration. 

Committee  III,  on  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion,  drafted  Resolution  XXV  of  the 
meeting,  a  comprehensive  and  important 
instrument  dealing  especially  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  situations  that  must  be  met  as  a 
result  of  the  curtailment  and  changed 
character  of  important  foreign  markets, 
i.  e.,  the  existence  of  surpluses  of  com- 
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modities,  the  expot  tation  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
American  countries.  After  again  declaring 
that  they  continue  to  adhere  to  the  liberal 
principles  of  international  trade  and  that 
they  purpose  applying  these  principles  in 
inter-American  trade  as  fully  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit  and  in  world  trade  as  soon  as 
non-American  nations  are  prepared  to  do 
likewise,  the  resolution  recommended  that 
the  activities  of  the  Inter-American  Finan¬ 
cial  and  Economic  .Advisory  Committee 
(which  wascreated  by  the  Panama  Meeting 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  and  has  been 
in  session  at  the  Pan  .American  Union  since 
November  15,  1939)  be  strengthened  and 
expanded.  This  committee  was  instructed 
to  proceed  immediately  with  certain  duties. 
.Among  these  are:  to  cooperate  with  each 
country  in  the  disposal  of  surpluses,  by 
studying  ways  of  increasing  consumption 
at  home  and  in  other  .American  countries; 
by  creating  inter-.American  agencies  for 
temporary^  storing,  financing,  handling 
and  orderly  marketing  of  commodities 
of  primary'  importance  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  .American 
republics,  and  by  distributing  part  of 
surpluses  as  a  humanitarian  and  social 
relief  measure.  The  committee  was  also 
requested  to  propose  credit  measures  and 
other  means  of  assistance  which  may  be 
immediately  necessary  in  the  economic 
and  financial  field.  The  .American  re¬ 
publics  were  also  urged  by  this  resolution 
to  establish  appropriate  enterpri.ses,  such 
as  these  recommended  by  the  Inter- 
.American  Development  Commission  (a 
body  created  by  the  Inter-.American 
Financial  and  Economic  .Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee),  with  government  or  private 
capital  provided  by  two  or  more  republics. 
(See  text  of  resolution,  page  621.) 

The  Pan  .American  Highway  received 
attention  as  a  means  of  promoting  close 
relations  and  commerce  lietween  nations. 


members  from  as  many  republics,  undrj"w 


the  able  chairmanship  of  one  of  its  meni- 
bers.  Dr.  .Afranio  de  Mello  Franco  of  Brazi 
This  Committee,  which  sits  in  Rio  dt 
Janeiro,  submitted  to  the  Second  Meetiis 


its  recommendations  relating  to  Intenlon 


and  there  was  special  mention  of  means t 
be  considered  in  financing  it. 

.Although  only  nine  and  a  half  montl 
elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  Fiir|  pri 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  .\ffai: 
and  the  opening  of  the  Second,  tw'o  Ixxlif 
created  by  the  former  were  set  up  i: 
that  period  and  achieved  important  rt 
suits.  Reference  has  already  been  mac 
to  the  Inter-.American  Financial  an. 
Economic  .Advisory  Committee.  Tb 
second  entity  is  the  Inter-.American  Net- 
trality  Committee,  consisting  of  sever. 


% 


ment.  Vessels  used  as  .Auxiliary  Transpoi 
of  Warships,  Entry’  of  Submarines  intotlt|of 
Ports  and  Territorial  Waters  of  the  .Amc- 
ican  republics.  Inviolability  of  Corr 
spondence,  Telecommunications  and  tl 
Security  Zone. 

On  the  last-mentioned  subject  the  Nc 
trality  Committee  was  requested  in  Re^ 
lution  I  of  the  Habana  Conference 
draft  a  convention  dealing  with  the  juriclin^ 
ical  effect  of  the  security  zone  and  ih|stii 
measure  of  international  cooperaticl'hf 
which  the  .American  republics  are  rea  - 
to  adopt  to  obtain  respect  for  the  zone. 

The  Neutrality  Committee  was  a: 
requested  by  the  same  resolution  to  dra:| 
a  convention  cmlxtdying  the  principlt 
and  rules  of  neutrality  generally  renv 
nized  in  international  law  and  especial.  I 
those  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  Pa:  ji 
ama;  in  the  individual  legislation  oftk„ 


.American  republics,  and  in  the  rcoxs 
mendations  already  presented  by  ttp 
Committee.  W'hen  drafted,  the  conv"^ 
tion  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Pan  .Ameri>  ^ 
Union  and  opened  for  signature.  Pen 
ing  the  ratification  of  the  convenf!! 
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the  Governments  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics  are  urged  to  incorporate  these 
principles  in  their  respective  legislation 
concerning  neutrality.  fSee  text  of  the 
resolution,  below.) 

Limitations  of  space  unfortunately  pre¬ 
vent  mention  of  other  resolutions  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of 
:  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
closed  on  July  30,  after  voting  that  the 
next  should  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
"whenever  the  lofty  interests  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  so  require.” 

Dr.  Miguel  Angel  Campa,  Secretary  of 
State  of  Cuba,  bade  his  fellow  delegates 
farewell  in  an  address  congratulating  them 
on  the  success  of  their  lalxirs.  Response 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  other  members 
of  the  conference  by  Dr.  Mauricio  Xabuco 
"f  Brazil. 

Numerous  duties  devolve  upon  the  Pan 
American  Union  under  the  terms  of 
various  resolutions  passed  at  Habana.  The 
convocation  of  an  international  conference 
on  the  coordination  of  police  and  judicial 
measures  for  the  defense  of  society  and 
inqiuitions  of  each  .American  State;  the 
sjucly  of  projects  concerning  refugees,  and 
he  deposit  at  the  Union  of  the  project  of 


an  Inter-American' Neutrality  Convention 
have  already  been  mentioned.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Union  is  requested  to  circulate 
among  the  member  Governments  and  to 
publish  the  minutes  of  the  Inter-American 
Neutrality  Committee;  to  act,  if  it  is 
desired,  as  intermediary  between  the 
American  Governments  for  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  information  and  data  ccjncerning 
the  entry,  rejection,  and  expulsion  of 
foreigners  and  the  adoption  of  preventive 
and  repressive  mea.sures;  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Governments  on  the  present 
status  of  the  work  contemplated  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  relative  to 
the  codification  of  international  law  and 
the  improvement  and  coordination  of 
inter-American  peace  instruments;  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  committee  of  five  on  the  peaceful 
solution  of  conflicts,  and  to  consider  the 
project  presented  by  the  Dominican  Dele¬ 
gation  regarding  cooperation  between 
official  Pan  .American  institutions.  It  was 
also  decided  at  the  Habana  Meeting  that 
future  meetings  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Aflfairs  shall  lie  convoked  through  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which  is  authorized  to 
fi.x  the  date  and  prepare  the  programs  and 
regulations  of  such  meetings. 
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I.  Inter-.American  Nei'trai.ity  Committee 
The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
j  Affairs  of  the  .American  Republics 
Ri'I'Ives: 

1.  To  urge  the  Inter- American  Neutrality  Com- 
to  draft  a  preliminary  project  of  Convention 
''■aiing  with  the  juridical  effects  cf  the  Security 
^onc  and  the  measures  of  international  coopera- 
ion  which  the  .American  States  are  ready  to 
‘-opt  to  obtain  respect  for  the  said  Zone. 

-  To  entrust  the  Inter- American  Neutrality 
'  '  'luiiittee,  which  functions  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


with  the  drafting  of  a  Project  of  Inter-American 
Convention  which  will  cover  completely  all  the 
principles  and  rules  generally  recognized  in 
International  Law  in  matters  of  neutrality,  and 
espiecially  those  contained  in  the  Resolutions  of 
Panama,  in  the  individual  legislation  of  the 
different  .American  States,  and  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  already  presented  by  the  same 
Committee. 

3.  When  the  aforementioned  Project  has  been 
drafted,  it  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Pan  American 
Union,  in  order  to  be  submitted  for  the  signature. 
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adhesion  and  ratification  of  the  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics. 

4.  Pending  the  drafting,  acceptation  and  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Project,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
American  States  adopt  in  their  respective  legisla¬ 
tion  concerning  neutrality,  the  principles  and  rules 
contained  in  the  Declarations  of  Panama  and  in 
the  Recommendations  already  drafted,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  drafted  by  the  Inter-American 
Neutrality  Committee,  it  being  suggested  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  said  Resolutions  and  Recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  respective  legislations  be  made, 
in  so  far  as  practicable,  in  a  codified  and  joint  form. 

5.  To  direct  that  the  aforementioned  Inter- 
American  Neutrality  Committee  submit,  when¬ 
ever  it  may  deem  advisable,  its  Recommenda¬ 
tions  direct  to  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics,  provided,  however,  that  it  shall  report 
also  concerning  them  to  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

6.  To”  recommend  that  the  Pan  American 
Union  circulate,  among  the  Governments  of  the 
American  States,  the  minutes  of  the  Inter- 
American  Neutrality  Committee  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  that  the  minutes  be  published  by 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  when  the  said  Commit¬ 
tee  deems  it  opportune. 

7.  That]  the  Inter- .American  Neutrality  Com¬ 
mittee’ mayj  function  with  the  attendance  of  a 
minimum  of  five  members,  and  that,  whatever 
be  the  number  of  members  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ings.  resolutions  shall  be  adopted  with  the  favor¬ 
able  vote  of  at  least  four  members. 

8.  That  even  though  the  committee  is  per¬ 
manent  in  nature,  it  is  authorized  to  hold  periodi¬ 
cal  meetings  and  to  adjourn  for  a  specified  time, 
-without  prejudice  to  the  calling  of  extraordinary 
sessions  by  the  President,  when  some  urgent  and 
important  question  is  to  be  considered. 

9.  To  extend  a  vote  of  applause  and  congratu¬ 
lations,  for  its  meritorious  work,  to  the  Inter- 
American  Neutrality  C.ommittec  of  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro,  and  to  its  members,  Their  Excellencies 
•Afranio  de  Mello  Franco,  L.  A.  Podcsta  Costa, 
Mariano  Fontccilla,  A.  .Aguilar  Machado,  Charles 
G.  Fenwick,  Roberto  Cdrdoba,  Gustavo  Herrera, 
Manuel  Francisco  Jim6nez  and  S,  Martinez 
Mercado. 

II.  Norms  concerning  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Functions 

Whereas: 

1.  One  of  the  bases  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the 
Americas  has  its  roots  in  the  firm  adherence  by 
the  peoples  of  the  Continent  to  the  principles  of 
international  law. 


2.  The  American  republics  on  February  20tli, 

1928  signed,  at  Habana,  a  Convention  on  diplo. 
matic  officers  which  contains  the  principles  get. 
erally  accepted  by  all  nations.  1 

3.  The  said  Convention  establishes,  amoin 
others,  the  following  principles: 

(a)  Foreign  diplomatic  officers  shall  not 
participate  in  the  domestic  or  foreign  politicsd 
the  state  in  which  they  exercise  their  functions 

(b)  They  must  exercise  their  functions 
without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  U«s 
of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

(c)  They  should  not  claim  iminuni-'  J 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  fulfillment  o: 
their  official  duties. 

(d)  No  state  shall  accredit  its  diplomatic 
officers  to  other  states  without  previous  agrtt- 
ment  with  the  latter. 

(e)  States  may  decline  to  receive  a  diph 
matic  officer  from  another,  or,  having  alriail. 
accepted  him,  may  request  his  recall  witho 
being  obliged  to  state  the  reasons  for  such ; 
decision. 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foicip 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
Resolves: 

To  urge  the  Governments  of  the  Atnerica 
Republics  to  prevent,  within  the  provisions 
international  law,  (lolitical  activities  of  fordr 
diplomatic  or  consular  agents,  within  the  tcrrii'i- 1 
to  which  they  are  accredited,  which  may  oncia!i.  ! 
the  peace  and  the  democratic  tradition  of  .\mfri , 

VI.  .Activities  Direx.ted  from  Abroad  aoon 
Domestic  Institutions 
The  Second  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministm 
the  American  Republics 
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Resolves:  i 

1.  That  having  in  mind  the  equal  concern.;  ' 
equal  respionsibility  of  the  American  Repub 
for  the  preservation  of  the  jaeace  and  security  ■ 
the  hemisphere,  each  one  of  the  Governments  ■ 
the  American  Republics  shall  adopt  within  ‘ 
territory  all  necessary  measures  in  accorda; 
with  its  constitutional  fxawers  to  p?evcnt  and  s 
press  any  activities  directed,  assisted  or  abc::- 
by  foreign  governments,  or  foreign  groupi 
individuals,  which  tend  to  subvert  the  domes- 
institutions,  or  to  foment  disorder  in  their  interci. 
fxalitical  life,  or  to  modify  by  pressure,  pn^- 
ganda,  threats,  or  in  any  other  manner,  thet 
and  sovereign  right  of  their  peoples  to  be  govc:  I 
by  their  existing  democratic  systems. 

In  the  event  that  the  jjeace  of  any  of  the  .Ae 
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I 

can  Republics  is  menaced  by  such  activities,  the 
respective  Governments  agree  that  they  will 
immediately  consult  together,  if  the  State  directly 
interested  wishes  to  request  it,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  and  the 
special  circumstances  which  may  affect  the  jjeace 
or  the  tranquility  of  the  American  Republics. 

The  American  Republics  being  juridically  equal 
as  sovereign  and  indepiendent  states,  each  shall 
act  in  its  individual  capacity  in  any  steps  under- 
^  taken  in  this  connection. 

2.  In  order  to  make  such  consultation  more 
efficacious,  the  governments  of  the  .American 
Republics  further  declare  that  the  fullest  inter¬ 
change  of  information  Ix-tween  them  is  essential 
with  regard  to  the  aforementioned  activities 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

3.  The  governments  of  the  .American  Republics 
agree  that  any  government  which  obtains  in¬ 
formation  purporting  to  show  that  activities  of 
the  aforementioned  character  are  taking  place, 
or  are  threatening  to  take  place,  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  one  or  more  of  the  .American  Republics, 
ihall  at  once  communicate  in  the  strictest  confi- 

I  dence  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  such  nation  or 
;  H>n<  the  information  so  obtained. 

4.  The  governments  of  the  .American  Republics 
a  declare  that,  under  existing  world  conditions,  the 

fullest  interchange  between  them  of  all  informa- 
-  tion  of  the  character  described,  is  in  the  common 
r  interest  of  them  all,  and  will  assist  in  the  preser- 
ration  of  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  .Americas. 

Vn.  Diffusion  OF  Doch  rines  Tending  to  Pi. age 
'  I  is  Jeopardy  the  Common  Inter-American 
I  Democratic  Ideal  or  to  Threaten  the  Se¬ 
curity  AND  Neutrality  of  the  .American 
Republics. 

Whereas: 

..  1.  .At  the  first  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 

held  at  Panama  the  American  Republics  once 
f  r  more  affirmed  their  adherence  to  the  democratic 
s  ideal  that  prevails  in  this  Continent,  considering 
1  1  that  this  ideal  might  find  itself  endangered  by 
in  'irtue  of  the  action  of  foreign  ideologies  inspired 
by  diametrically  opposed  principles; 

2.  That  the  “General  Declaration  of  Neutrality 
s  of  the  American  Republics,”  signed  at  Panama 
fi;  on  October  3,  1939,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
m*  principles  of  neutrality,  admitted  by  the  American 
.V.  States,  that  they  “shall  prevent  in  accordance 
fr  "ith  their  internal  legislation,  the  inhabitants  of 
■  heir  territories  from  engaging  in  activities  capa¬ 
ble  of  affecting  the  neutral  status  of  the  American 
„  ” ’■publics”; 


3.  The  Convention  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
states  in  the  event  of  civil  strife  was  signed  at  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Habana  in  1928,  which  has  been  ratified 
by  the  majority  of  the  American  States; 

4.  The  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  exercise  of  strictly  political  rights  is  a 
general  rule  of  internal  public  law  incorporated  in 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  states; 

5.  The  Sanchez  de  Bustamante  Code  of  Private 
International  Law,  accepted  and  put  into  force 
through  the  Convention  concluded  and  signed  at 
the  Sixth  Inter- American  Conference  on  February 
20,  1928,  establishes  an  identical  rule  excepting, 
of  course,  special  provisions  contained  in  the 
internal  legislation  of  the  American  States; 

6.  The  aforesaid  exclusion  from  the  enjoyment 
of  political  rights  implies  the  tacit  prohibition  for 
foreigners  to  engage  in  political  activities  within 
the  territory  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside; 

7.  The  present  Europiean  conflict  has  revealed 
the  existence  of  foreign  political  organizations  in 
certain  neutral  states  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  making  attempts  against  public  order,  the 
system  of  government  and  the  very  personality  of 
such  states; 

8.  Such  foreign  fiolitical  organizations  would 
constitute  in  the  American  States  a  denial  of  the 
latter's  democratic  institutions,  a  menace  to  their 
right  of  self-preservation  and  a  threat  of  violation 
of  their  regime  of  neutrality,  and 

9.  In  order  to  protect  the  security  and  neutrality 
of  the  .American  Republics  in  so  far  as  they  might 
be  affected  by  illicit  activities  on  the  part  of 
individuals  or  associations,  either  national  or 
foreign,  tending  to  foment  civil  strife  or  internal 
disturbances  and  to  propagate  subversive  ideol¬ 
ogies,  it  is  advisable  to  coordinate  the  measures 
which  may  be  adopted  either  in  common  or 
individually  to  combat  these  dangers; 

The  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
Resolves: 

1.  To  reiterate  the  recommendation  made  at 
the  First  Consultative  Meeting  held  at  Panama  to 
the  effect  that  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  “take  the  necessary  measures  to  eradi¬ 
cate  from  the  Americas  the  spread  of  doctrines 
that  tend  to  place  in  jeopardy  the  common  inter- 
.American  democratic  ideal,”  and  also  that  they 
take  the  measures  which  may  be  advisable  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  activities  susceptible  of  jeopardizing 
American  neutrality. 

2.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the 
.American  Republics  the  following  rules  with 
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respect  to  civil  strife,  internal  disturbances,  or  the 
spread  of  subversive  ideologies: 

(a)  To  use  the  necessary  means  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  of  their  territory,  nationals  or 
aliens,  from  participating  in,  collecting  sup¬ 
plies,  crossing  the  boundary  or  sailing  from 
their  territory  for  the  purpose  of  starting  or 
promoting  civil  strife,  internal  disturbances, 
or  spreading  subversive  ideologies  in  another 
American  country; 

(b)  To  disarm  and  intern  every  rebel  force 
crossing  their  boundaries.  There  shall  be 
obsei^’ed,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  the 
rules  of  internment  drafted  by  the  Inter- 
.American  Neutrality  Committee  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro; 

(c)  To  forbid  the  traffic  in  arms  and  war 
material,  except  when  intended  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  unless  the  belligerency  of  the  rebels 
has  been  recognized,  in  which  latter  case  the 
rules  of  neutrality  shall  be  applied,  and 

(d)  To  prevent  that  within  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  there  be  equipped,  armed  or  adapted  for 
warlike  purposes  any  vessel  intended  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  favor  of  the  rebellion. 

3.  To  reiterate  the  recommendation  of  the 
First  Consultative  Meeting,  held  at  Panama,  to  the 
effect  that  action  lie  taken  as  soon  as  possible  for 
the  adoption  of  the  rules  and  procedure  that  may 
be  judged  useful  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
jxjlice  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  respective 
countries  in  repressing  unlawful  activities  that 
individuals,  either  nationals  or  foreigners,  may 
attempt  at  any  time  in  favor  of  a  foreign  state. 

4.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  the 
American  States  that  they  adopt  the  following 

,  legislative  or  administrative  norms,  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  respect  due  to  their  individual  and 
fovercign  right  to  regulate  the  juridical  status  of 
foreigners; 

(a)  F.ffective  prohibition  of  every  political 
activity  by  foreign  individuals,  associations, 
groups  or  {xilitical  parties,  no  matter  what 
form  they  use  to  disguise  or  cloak  such  ac¬ 
tivity; 

(b)  Rigorous  supervision  of  the  entry  of 
foreigners  into  national  territory,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  nationals  of  non-American 
States; 

(c)  Effective  police  supervision  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  foreign  non-.\merican  groups  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  American  States; 

(d)  Creation  of  an  emergency  penal  system 
for  the  offenses  set  forth  in  this  article. 

5.  To  encourage  the  reciprocal  communication. 


directly  or  through  the  Pan  .American  Union,  5 
information  and  data  concerning  the  entry,  njf 
tion  and  expulsion  of  foreigners  and  the  adopti; 
of  the  preventive  and  repressive  measures  pr. 
vided  for  in  the  previous  article. 

6.  Any  of  the  American  Republics  dirre 
affected  by  the  activities  referred  to  in  this 
tion  may  initiate  the  procedure  of  consultatir 

XV.  Rkciprocal  .Assistance  and  Cikiplrmi 

KOR  THE  Defense  of  the  Nations  of  r 

Americas 

The  .Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Fort'  ' 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
Declares; 

That  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non-Aincri 
State  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  - 
territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  |x>litical  in 
pendence  of  an  American  .State  shall  be  ce  j 
sidered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  j 
which  sign  this  declaration.  . 

In  case  acts  of  aggression  are  committed  | 
should  there  be  reason  to  lielieve  that  an  act  I 
aggression  is  being  prepared  by  a  non-.Americi; 
nation  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of  li: 
territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  ptolitical  indeptt- 
ence  of  an  American  nation,  the  nations  signait- 
to  the  present  declaration  will  consult  aiiKH 
themselves  in  order  to  agree  upon  the  measure 
may  lx*  advisable  to  take. 

.All  the  signatory  nations,  or  two  or  more 
them,  according  to  circumstances,  shall  pre*' 
to  negotiate  the  necessary  complementary  at 
ments  so  as  to  organize  cooperation  for  dcti: 
and  the  assistance  that  they  shall  lend  each  w: 
in  the  event  of  aggressions  such  as  those  referred 
in  this  declaration. 


XX.  Ac:t  of  Habana  concerning  the  h 
VISIONAL  Administration  of  European  Ct: 
oNiEs  AND  Possessions  in  the  Americas 
Whereas: 

1.  The  status  of  regions  in  this  (oniir; 
belonging  to  luiropean  powers  is  a  subject  of  6 
concern  to  all  of  the  Governments  of  the  .Xnifi. 
Republics; 

2.  .As  a  result  of  the  present  European  war  tl- 
may  lx*  attempts  at  conquest,  which  has  1 
repudiated  in  the  international  relations  of 
American  Republics,  thus  placing  in  danger 
essence  and  pattern  of  the  institutions  of  Am  ‘ 

3.  The  doctrine  of  inter-American  solids 
agreed  upon  at  the  meetings  at  Lima  and 
Panama  requires  the  adoption  of  a  polio 
vigilance  and  defense  so  that  systems  or  m' 
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in  conflict  with  their  institutions  shall  not  upset 
the  peaceful  life  of  the  American  Republics,  the 
normal  functioning  of  their  institutions,  or  the 
nik  of  law  and  order; 

4.  The  course  of  military  events  in  Europe  and 
the  changes  resulting  from  them  may  create  the 
grave  danger  that  Euroftean  territorial  possessions 
in  America  may  be  converted  into  strategic  cen¬ 
ters  of  aggression  against  nations  of  the  American 
Continent; 

The  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
Declares: 

That  when  islands  or  regions  in  the  Americas 
now  under  the  possession  ot  non-American  nations 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  the  subject  of  barter 
of  territory  or  change  of  sovereignty,  the  American 
nations,  taking  into  account  the  imperative  need 
of  continental  security  and  the  desires  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  islands  or  regions,  may  set 
up  a  regime  of  provisional  administration  under 
I  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  as  soon  as  the  reasons  requiring 
this  measure  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  in  the 
event  that  it  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the 
safety  of  the  American  Republics,  such  terri¬ 
tories  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
reaffirmed  by  this  declaration  that  fteoples 
of  this  continent  have  the  right  freely  to  de¬ 
termine  their  own  destinies,  be  organized  as 
autonomous  states  if  it  shall  apptear  that  they 
are  able  to  constitute  and  maintain  them¬ 
selves  in  such  condition,  or  be  restored  to 
their  previous  status,  whichever  of  these 
alternatives  shall  appear  the  more  practicable 
and  just; 

(b)  That  the  regions  to  which  this  declara¬ 
tion  refers  shall  be  placed  temporarily  under 
the  provisional  administration  of  the  American 
Republics  and  this  administration  shall  be 
exercised  with  the  two-fold  purpose  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  security  and  defense  of  the 
Continent,  and  to  the  economic,  political 
and  social  progress  of  such  regions,  and 

Resolves; 

To  create  an  emergency  committee,  composed 
of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  American  Re- 
i  publics,  which  committee  shall  be  deemed  con¬ 
stituted  as  soon  as  two-thirds  of  its  members  shall 
have  been  apptointed.  Such  appointments  shall 
!  be  made  by  the  American  Republics  as  soon  as 
i  possible. 

t  The  committee  shall  meet  on  the  request  of  any 

(signatory  of  this  resolution. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  as  an  imperative  emer¬ 


gency  measure  before  the  coming  into  effect  of  the 
convention  approved  by  this  Consultative  Meet¬ 
ing,  to  apply  its  provisions  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  jjeace  of  the  continent,  taking  into  account 
also  the  desires  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  regions,  the  committee  shall  as¬ 
sume  the  administration  of  the  region  attacked  or 
threatened,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  said  convention.  As  soon  as  the 
convention  comes  into  effect,  the  authority  and 
functions  exercised  by  the  committee  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  inter-American  Commission  for 
Territorial  Administration. 

Should  the  need  for  emergency  action  be  so 
urgent  that  action  by  the  committee  cannot  be 
awaited,  any  of  the  American  Republics,  indi¬ 
vidually  or  jointly  with  others,  shall  have  the 
right  to  act  in  the  manner  which  its  own  defense 
or  that  of  the  continent  requires.  Should  this 
situation  arise,  the  .American  Republic  or  Re¬ 
publics  taking  action  shall  place  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  immediately,  in  order  that  it 
may  consider  the  action  taken  and  adopt  appro¬ 
priate  measures. 

None  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  present 
Act  refers  to  territories  or  p>ossessions  w  hich  are  the 
subject  of  dispute  or  claims  between  Europ)ean 
powers  and  one  or  more  of  the  Republics  of  the 
Americas. 

XXV.  Economic  and  Financial  Cooperation 

Whereas; 

1.  At  the  first  consultative  meeting  held  at 
Panama  it  was  resolved  to  declare  that  in  view  of 
existing  circumstances,  it  had  become  more 
desirable  and  necessary  than  ever  to  establish  a 
close  and  sincere  coopieration  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  in  order  that  they  might  protect 
their  economic  and  financial  structure,  maintain 
their  fiscal  equilibrium,  safeguard  the  stability 
of  their  currencies,  promote  and  expand  their 
industries,  intensify  their  agriculture,  and  develop 
their  commerce; 

2.  In  order  to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph,  it  was  agreed  to  create  an 
Inter- American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee,  in  Washington; 

3.  The  war  now  in  progress  has  increased  the 
disruption  in  the  channels  of  international  com¬ 
merce  and  the  curtailment  of  markets  for  certain 
products  of  the  Americas; 

4.  The  existence  of  surpluses  of  commodities, 
the  exportation  of  which  is  e.ssential  to  the  econom¬ 
ic  life  of  the  countries  of  the  Americas,  is  economi¬ 
cally,  socially,  financially,  and  in  other  respiects  a 
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matter  of  great  importance  to  the  masses  of  the 
population,  and  esf>eeially  to  those  groups  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  in  each  country,  and,  finally,  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  entire  Continent; 

5.  It  must  be  anticipated  that  these  diffieulties 
will  exist  as  long  as  the  war  continues  and  that 
some  of  them,  as  well  bls  other  new  ones,  will  exist 
after  the  war  ends;  and 

6.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  economic 
development  of  the  American  countries  be 
directed  towards  a  diversification  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  and,  at  the  same  time,  towards  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  consumption  capacity; 

The  Second  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics, 

Resolves: 

1.  To  declare; 

(a)  That  the  American  nations  continue  to 
adhere  to  the  liberal  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  conducted  with  peaceful 
motives  and  based  upon  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  fair  and  equitable  practices; 

(b)  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  American 
nations  to  apply  these  principles  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  each  other  as  fully  as  present 
circumstance j  permit; 

(c)  That  the  American  nations  should  be 
prepared  to  resume  the  conduct  of  trade  with 
the  entire  world  in  accordance  with  these 
principles  as  soon  as  the  non- American  nations 
are  prepared  to  do  likewise; 

(d)  That,  in  the  meantime,  the  American 
nations  shall  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
strengthen  their  own  economic  position;  to 
improve  further  the  trade  and  other  economic 
relations  between  and  among  themselves;  and 
to  devise  and  apply  appropriate  means  of 
effective  action  to  cope  with  the  difficulties, 
disadvantages  and  dangers  arising  from  the 
present  disturlx-d  and  dislocated  world  con¬ 
ditions;  and 

(e)  That  the  American  nations  eonsider  it 
necessary  to  maintain  or  improve  the  normal 
economic  situation  established  between  them 
in  order  to  assure  the  preservation  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  position  enjoyed  in  their  respective 
markets. 

2.  To  strengthen  and  expand  the  activities  of 
the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Fx-onomic 
Advisory  Gommittec  as  the  instrument  for  con¬ 
tinuing  consultation  among  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  with  respect  to  economic  and  trade  mat¬ 
ters  and  arrangements,  having  in  mind  especially 
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the  immediate  situations  which  must  be  met  i 
result  of  the  curtailment  and  changed  eharacto 
important  foreign  markets.  For  the  purpoj; 
dealing  with  special  problems,  there  may 
organized  subcommittees,  composed  of  repres- 
tives  of  the  interested  countries,  which  shi!  i 
meet  at  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  n.- 
appropriate  for  their  effective  functioning. 

3.  Specifically,  to  instruct  the  said  C'omr..;. 
that  it  proceed  forthwith: 

(a)  To  cooperate  with  each  country  of  l 
continent  in  the  study  of  possible  measures; 
the  increase  of  the  domestic  consumption 
its  own  exportable  surpluses  of  those  c- 
modities  which  are  of  primary  importance 
the  maintenance  of  the  economic  life  of  s 
countries; 

(b)  To  propose  to  the  American  na:. 
immediate  measures  and  arrangements 
mutual  benefit  tending  to  increase  tr- 
among  them  without  injury  to  the  inter- 
of  their  respective  prcxiucers,  for  the  purp 
of  providing  increased  markets  for 
products  and  of  expanding  their  consumpii 

(c)  To  create  instruments  of  inter-.\in 

cooperation  for  the  tempsorary  storing,  fini, 
ing  and  handling  of  any  such  conimo'^' 
and  for  their  orderly  and  systematic  inari 
ing,  having  in  mind  the  normal  conditions  |  ^ 
production  and  distribution  thereof;  | 

(d)  To  develop  commodity  an  aripi  ^ 

with  a  view  to  assuring  equitable  terms  |  pj 
trade  for  both  producers  and  consumeis  s  jjj 
the  commodities  concerned;  =  ^ 

(e)  To  recommend  methods  for  iiiipiu...j 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  peoples  of :  I  ^ 
Americas,  including  public  health  and  : 
trition  measures; 

(f)  To  establish  appropriate  orcanizati 
for  the  distribution  of  a  part  of  the  sup 
of  any  such  commodity,  as  a  huinanitar; 
and  social  relief  measure; 

(g)  To  consider,  while  these  plans  a 
measures  arc  being  developied,  the  des: 
bility  of  a  broader  system  of  inter-.\niericij 
coojjerative  organization  in  tirade  and  inc 
trial  matters,  and  to  propsose  credit  mcasi;: 
and  other  measures  of  assistance  which  n 
Ix"  immediately  necessary  in  the  fields 
economics,  finance,  money,  and  foreign  • 
change. 

4.  To  reaffirm  Resolution  XIII  of  the  In; 
American  Financial  and  Economic  .Xdvls 
Committee,  and  to  recommend  that,  in  order 
promote  the  economic  development  of  ’> 
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American  Nations  under  the  terms  of  said  reso¬ 
lution,  each  nation,  upon  its  own  initiative  and 
in  consonance  with  the  program  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Development  Commission,  establish 
appropriate  enterprises  with  government  or  pri¬ 
vate  capital  provided  by  two  or  more  American 
Republics.  Such  enterprises  may  deal  directly 
»ith  the  Inter-American  Bank  or  other  official  or 
jirivate  credit  institutions,  it  being  recommended 
that  the  said  Bank  give  its  sympathetic  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  possibility  of  granting  them  financial 
aid. 

Convention  Conof.rning  the  Provtsionai,  Ad¬ 
ministration  OF  European  Colonies  and 
Possessions  in  the  Americas 
The  Governments  represented  at  the  Second 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
.American  Republics, 

Considering: 

1.  That  the  American  Republics  have  formu¬ 
lated  at  the  Second  Consultative  Meeting  the 
.Act  of  Habana  with  regard  to  the  destiny  of  col¬ 
onies  of  non-American  countries  located  in  this 
hemisphere  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  provis¬ 
ional  administration  of  such  colonies; 

2.  That  tis  a  result  of  the  events  which  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  Europiean  continent  situations 
may  develop  in  the  territories  of  the  possessions 

■  which  some  of  the  belligerent  nations  have  in 
.America  which  may  extinguish  or  materially  im¬ 
pair  the  sovereignty  which  they  exercise  over 
them,  or  leave  their  government  without  a  leader, 
thus  creating  a  state  of  danger  to  the  pieace  of  the 
continent  and  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  rule 
of  law,  order,  and  respect  for  life,  liberty  and  the 
property  of  inhabitants  may  disappear; 

3.  The  .American  Republics  consider  that  force 
cannot  constitute  the  basis  of  rights,  and  they  con¬ 
demn  all  violence  whether  under  the  form  of  con¬ 
quest,  of  stipulations  which  may  have  been  im¬ 
posed  by  the  belligerents  in  the  clauses  of  a  treaty, 
or  by  any  other  process; 

4.  That  any  transfer,  or  attempted  transfer, 
of  the  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  piossession  or  any 
interest  in  or  control  over  any  such  region  to 
another  non-.American  State,  would  be  regarded 
by  the  American  Republics  as  against  American 
sentiments  and  principles  and  the  rights  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  to  maintain  their  security  and  political 
independence ; 

5.  That  no  such  transfer  or  attempt  to  transfer 
or  acquire  any  interest  or  right  in  any  such  region, 
directly  or  indirectly,  would  be  recognized  or 
accepted  by  the  American  Republics  no  matter 


what  form  was  employed  to  attain  such  purpose; 

6.  By  virtue  of  a  principle  of  .American  inter¬ 
national  law,  recognized  by  various  conferences, 
the  acquisition  of  territories  by  force  cannot  be 
permitted; 

7.  That  the  American  Republics,  through  their 
respective  government  agencies,  reserve  the  right 
to  judge  whether  any  transfer  or  attempted 
transfer  of  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  cession  or  in¬ 
corporation  of  geographic  regions  in  the  Americas, 
possessed  by  Europiean  countries  up  to  September 
1,  1939,  has  the  effect  of  impairing  their  piolitical 
indepiendence  even  though  no  formal  transfer  or 
change  in  the  status  of  such  region  or  regions 
shall  have  taken  place; 

8.  That  in  the  cases  foreseen,  as  well  as  any 
others  which  might  leave  the  government  of  such 
regions  without  a  leader,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  establish  a  provisional  administrative  regime 
for  such  regions  until  such  time  as  their  definitive 
regime  is  established  by  the  free  determination  of 
their  picople; 

9.  That  the  American  Republics,  as  an  inter¬ 
national  community  which  acts  strongly  and 
integrally,  using  as  a  basis  political  and  juridical 
principles  which  they  have  applied  for  more  than 
a  century,  have  the  unquestionable  right,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  unity  and  security,  to 
take  such  regions  under  their  administration  and 
to  deliberate  as  to  their  destinies,  in  accordance 
with  their  respiective  degrees  of  political  and 
economic  development; 

10.  That  the  provisional  and  transitory  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  measures  agreed  to  does  not  imply  an 
oversight  or  abrogation  of  the  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention  which  regulates  inter-American  life, 
a  principle  proclaimed  by  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  recognized  by  the  meeting  of  jurists  held 
at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  and  fully  reaffirmed  at  the 
.Seventh  International  American  Conference  held 
at  Montevideo; 

11.  That  this  community  has  therefore  inter¬ 
national  juridical  capacity  to  act  in  this  manner; 

12.  That  in  this  case,  the  most  appropriate 
regime  is  that  of  a  provisional  administration; 
and  that  this  system  entails  no  danger  because 
the  American  Republics  do  not  entertain  any 
purpose  whatsoever  of  territorial  aggrandizement; 

13.  That  the  establishment  of  a  spiecial  provi¬ 
sional  regime  in  the  present  Convention  and  in 
the  .Act  of  Habana  concerning  the  provisional 
administration  of  European  colonies  and  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  Americas  does  not  eliminate  or  modify 
the  system  of  consultation  agreed  upon  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  confirmed  at  Lima  and  at  Panama; 
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1 4.  Bein^  desirous  of  protcctinf^  their  peace  and 
safety  and  of  promoting  the  interests  of  any  of  the 
regions  herein  referred  to  which  may  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  foregoing  recitations  have 
resolved  to  conclude  the  following  convention: 


If  a  non-American  State  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  attempt  to  replace  another  non- 
American  State  in  the  sovereignty  or  control  which 
it  exercised  over  any  territory  located  in  America, 
thus  threatening  the  peace  of  the  continent,  such 
territory  shall  automatically  come  untler  the 
provisions  of  this  convention  and  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  provisional  administrative  regime. 

II 

The  administration  shall  be  exercised,  as  may 
be  considered  advisable  in  each  case,  by  one  or 
more  American  States,  with  their  previous 
approval. 

III 

When  the  administration  shall  have  been 
established  for  any  region  it  shall  be  exercised  in 
the  interest  of  the  security  of  America  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  region  under  administration,  with  a 
view  to  its  welfare  and  progress,  until  such  time  as 
the  region  is  in  a  position  to  govern  itself  or  is 
restored  to  its  former  status,  whenever  the  latter 
is  compatible  with  the  security  of  the  American 
Republics. 

IV 

The  administration  of  the  region  shall  be 
exercised  under  conditions  which  shall  guarantee 
-freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  subject  to 
the  regulations  which  public  order  and  good 
habits  may  demand. 

V 


VII 


Natives  of  the  region  shall  participate,  T 
citizens,  in  public  administration  and  in  the  court!  « 
of  justice  without  further  qualification  than  th:  ,}  o 
capacity  so  to  do.  [  t 


To  the  extent  that  it  may  be  practicable,  right 
of  every  sort  shall  be  governed  by  local  law  anc 
custom,  and  vested  rights  shall  be  protected  in 
accordance  with  such  law. 


1 

u 

a 


IX 


n 


Forced  lalxir  shall  be  abolished  in  the  regi®  ^ 
where  it  exists. 

C( 

X 

V 

The  administration  shall  provide  facilities  fe 
education  of  all  kinds  with  the  two-fold  purpoxi  ^ 
developing  the  wealth  of  the  region  and  improvk  ** 
the  living  conditions  of  the  population,  especial!'. 
as  regards  public  and  individual  hygiene  ar..  " 
preparation  for  the  exercise  of  political  autonotr 
as  soon  as  possible. 


XI 

pi 

The  natives  of  a  region  under  administrate  jj 
shall  have  their  own  Organic  .Act  which  the  a. 
ministration  shall  establish,  consulting  the  pcop 
in  whatever  manner  is  possible. 

XII 

The  administration  shall  submit  an  ann’„ 
repiort  to  the  inter-American  organization  r: 
trusted  with  the  control  of  the  regions  under  a 
ministration,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  L 
fulhlled  its  functions,  attaching  thereto  copies 
its  accounts  and  of  the  measures  adopted  in  '  j 
region  during  the  year. 


The  adminbtration  shall  enforce  the  local  laws, 
coordinating  them  with  the  purpioses  of  this  con¬ 
vention,  but  it  may  furthermore  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  situations 
in  which  such  laws  do  not  exist. 

VI 

In  all  that  concerns  commerce  and  industry, 
the  American  nations  shall  enjoy  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  and  benefits,  and  the  administrator  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  establish  a  privileged  position  for  itself 
or  its  nationals  or  for  certain  states.  Opien 
economic  relations  shall  be  maintained  with  all 
countries  on  a  reciprocity  basis. 


XIII 

The  organization  referred  to  in  the  prcccdi: 
article  shall  be  competent  to  take  cognizance  of" 
petitions  submitted  by  inhabitants  of  the  rep 
through  the  medium  of  the  administration,  w; 
reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  provisional  a 
ministration.  The  administration  shall  transir 
with  this  petition,  such  observations  as  it  rr.- 
deem  proper. 

XIV 

The  first  administration  shall  be  granted  f« 
period  of  three  years;  at  the  end  of  this  periu’ 
necessary,  it  shall  be  renewed  for  succo-  j 
periods  not  longer  than  ten  years. 
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XV 

The  expenses  incurred  in  the  exercise  of  the  ad- 
un  ministration  shall  be  defrayed  with  the  revenues 
Ik  of  the  region  under  administration  but  in  case 
I  thfv  are  insufficient  the  deficit  shall  be  met  by 
!  the  State  or  States  which  act  as  administrators. 

XVI 

ght;  ' 

A  commission  to  be  known  as  the  “Inter- 
anc 

j  jj,  American  Commission  on  Territorial  Adminis¬ 
tration”  is  hereby  established,  to  be  composed  of 
a  representative  from  each  one  of  the  States  which 
ratifies  this  convention;  it  shall  be  the  international 
organization  to  which  this  convention  refers. 
>'*'  Any  country  which  ratifies  the  convention  may 
convoke  the  first  meeting,  proposing  the  city  in 
which  it  is  to  be  held.  Once  this  convention  has 
j  jjj  become  effective  the  Commission  shall  elect  its 
jKj  chairman,  complete  its  organization  and  fix  its 
definitive  seat.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
(.jjjj!  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and 
j.  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  may  adopt 
decisions. 

xvn 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
provisional  administration  in  the  regions  to  which 
the  present  convention  refers;  allow  such  admin- 
istration  to  be  exercised  by  the  number  of  .States 


which  it  may  determine  in  each  case,  and  super¬ 
vise  its  exercise  under  the  terms  of  the  preceding 
articles. 

XVIII 

None  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  present 
convention  refers  to  territories  or  possessions 
which  are  the  subject  of  dispute  or  claims  between 
European  powers  and  one  or  more  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  the  Americas. 

XIX 

The  present  convention  is  opien  for  signature  by 
the  American  Republics  at  the  City  of  Habana  and 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
in  conformity  with  their  constitutional  procedures. 
The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
shall  transmit  at  the  earliest  piossible  date  authentic 
certified  copies  to  the  governments  for  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  purpose  of  ratification.  The  instru¬ 
ment  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  shall  notify  the  signatory  govern¬ 
ments  of  said  deposit.  Such  notification  shall  be 
considered  as  an  exchange  of  ratifications. 

XX 

The  present  convention  shall  enter  into  force 
when  two-thirds  of  the  .American  Republics  have  de¬ 
posited  their  respective  instruments  of  ratification. 
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Radio  and  the  Americas 


JAMES  G.  HARBORD 

Sfajor  General,  U.  S.  d.,  ret.;  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Radio  Corporation  oj  America 


Modern  radio  communication  has 
helped  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  closer  together.  Despite  mountains 
and  jungles  and  seas,  despite  barriers  of 
language,  tradition,  history  and  religion, 
it  has  drawn  all  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  into  intimate  contact  with 
one  another.  But,  at  the  same  time,  radio 
has  narrowed  the  oceans  which  heretofore 
have  kept  us  at  a  great  distance  from 
Europe  and  .\sia. 

.■\s  we  look  to  the  East,  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  we  witness  a  tremendous  conflict 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  To  the 
West,  acro.ss  the  Pacific,  another  vast 
struggle  for  power  is  going  on.  No  man 
can  predict  how  long  these  conflicts  and 
uncertainties  will  continue,  what  new 
forms  they  will  assume,  what  new  direc¬ 
tions  they  will  take. 

At  a  time  such  as  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  role 
jdayed  by  the  facilities  for  rapid  communi¬ 
cation  between  all  parts  of  North  and 
South  .America.  That  role  is  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  the  promotion  of  commerce  and 
friendly  social  contacts.  It  is  a  role  of  de¬ 
fense  for  our  two  continents,  upon  which 
our  very  lives  and  liberties  may  depend. 

It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  discuss 
radio  from  the  viewpoint,  not  of  war  but 
of  peace.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  Latin  .American  nation  is  at  war  today. 
None  of  us  wants  war.  Our  common 
destiny  should  be  a  destiny  of  peace.  And 
radio,  although  it  is  an  important  instru- 

.4n  address  detivered  before  the  Eighth  American 
Scientific  Congress,  .May  15,  1910. 
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ment  of  war,  offers  far  greater  benefits  to 
mankind  as  an  instrument  of  peace. 

The  development  through  which  com¬ 
munication  reached  its  present  globe- 
circling  range  and  lightning  speed  is  a 
stirring  drama  of  science.  The  first  acts 
dragged  slowly  through  uncounted  cen¬ 
turies.  Only  in  recent  years  did  the  drama 
move  swiftly.  The  climax  has  been  written 
in  the  tw’o  decades  since  the  World  War. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  until  1858,  when 
the  first  telegraphic  message  flashed  over 
the  new  Atlantic  cable,  the  most  rapi^ 
communication  between  continents  was  b» 
ship,  just  as  it  was  when  Magellan  saile^ 
perilously  through  the  strait  at  the  tip  of 
South  America  on  the  first  voyage  around  ' 
the  glolje.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
as  late  as  1861,  wdien  the  first  telegraph 
line  from  the  East  reached  .America’s  j 
West  Coast,  the  swiftest  communication 
over  the  plains  of  the  United  States  was  by 
horse  and  rider — the  Pony  Express,  which  b 
could  travel  no  faster  than  did  the  cavalry  gr 
of  .Alexander  the  Great  2200  years  earlier,  sei 
Many  of  us  can  remember  the  newspaper  to 
announcement  in  December  1901  that  a  ini 
young  man  named  Marconi  had  heard  in  mi 
Nova  Scotia  a  single-letter  signal  flashed  pi; 
by  wireless  from  Europe.  And  all  of  us  thi 
are  so  familiar  with  the  forward  stride  of  . 
radio  since  1920  that  we  accept  it  as  a  lb 
matter  of  course,  forgetting  its  significanct  Cc 
in  our  daily  lives  and  the  research  and  ph 
work  that  made  it  possible.  thi 

In  the  two  decades  since  1920,  radio  Stj 
communication  has  been  extended  to  thf  to\ 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  It  no»  tio 
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Courtesy  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 

THE  NEWS  DESK  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  RADIO  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA 

News  constantly  arriving  over  tickers  is  broadcast  over  the  world  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French  (the 
three  languages  of  Latin  America),  German,  Italian,  and  English. 


includes  the  living  voice  as  well  as  the  tele¬ 
graphic  code.  Lately  radio  has  added 
services  of  sight — facsimile  and  television — 
to  its  other  accomplishments.  But  in  noth¬ 
ing  else  has  the  achievement  of  radio  been 
more  dramatic  than  in  the  part  it  has 
played  in  bringing  more  closely  together 
the  nations  of  our  Western  Hemisphere. 

.\s  recently  as  1 920,  only  four  cable  lines 
linked  New  York  with  Latin  America. 
Comparatively  few  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  lines  bound  cities  and  countries  of 
the  southern  continent  with  one  another. 
Staggering  distances,  deep  tropic  seas, 
towering  mountains,  and  scattered  popula¬ 
tion  had  retarded  the  installation  of  wire 


lines  and  cables,  even  though  cities  grew 
in  size,  in  trade,  and  in  culture. 

Radio  was  admirably  fitted  to  meet  the 
difficult  requirements  of  this  rich  region. 
Direct  as  a  searchlight  it  could  flash  over 
ocean  and  dense  forest.  It  could  leap  even 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes. 

The  development  of  the  Pan  American 
radio  telegraph  communications  system  of 
today  is  one  in  which  Latin  American 
countries  have  justified  pride.  They  have 
taken  a  large  part  in  it.  The  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  radio  telegraph  services  have  been 
developed  for  the  most  part  by  local  or 
national  companies,  which  administer  the 
Latin  .American  terminal  facilities. 
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Sixteen  years  ago,  in  January,  1924, 
RCA  inaugurated  its  short  wave  communi¬ 
cations  circuit  between  New  York  and 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  pride  that  all  memljers  of  our 
organization  took  in  this  significant  event. 

I  had  had  the  honor  of  Ix'ing  elected 
President  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
.\merica  only  the  year  before,  after  more 
than  thirty  years’  service  in  the  United 
States  Army.  The  binding  together  of  our 
two  continents  by  this  new  radio  circuit 
impressed  me  at  the  time,  as  an  ex-soldier, 
more  deeply  than  any  previous  e.xperience, 
with  the  truth  of  Milton’s  words  to 
Cromwell : 

Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renown’d  than  war. 

Today  the  New  York  radio  central  of 
RCA  alone  reaches  fourteen  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  possessions  and  colonies. 
Connecting  radio  circuits  link  these  centers 
with  others  in  Latin  America  and  with  the 
whole  world. 

Years  of  research  and  fortunes  in  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  the  exploration  of  the 
possibilities  for  public  service  of  shorter 
and  shorter  radio  weaves.  Tremendously 
imjxjrtant  to  international  communications 
everywhere,  these  findings  have  special 
.  import  to  South  and  Central  America. 

Radio  waves,  particularly  long  waves, 
that  go  through  the  tropics  are  subject  to 
static  interference.  By  exploring  the  short 
waves,  radio  scientists  found  the  answer, 
for  on  these  wave  lengths  static  was  no 
problem.  On  the  other  hand,  these  short 
wave  signals  have  a  tendency  to  fade. 
Research  men  attacked  this  problem,  too. 
More  work  and  more  fortunes  in  dollars — • 
and  a  solution  was  found  in  what  the 
engineers  call  “diversity  reception.”  In 
this  method,  three  separate  receiving 
antennae,  placed  approximately  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  apart,  are  combined  so  that 
w'hen  reception  fades  momentarily  on  one 


it  is  strong  on  at  least  one  of  the  othc. 
The  united  reception  of  all  three  produc- 
a  constant,  strong  signal. 

One  of  the  most  recent  contributions 
the  radio  re.cearch  laboratories  is  a  stet: 
able  antenna  used  in  international  broat 
casting.  It  is  so  constructed  that 
narrow  beam  of  radio  signals  can 
swung  across  South  America  through 
angle  of  twenty  degrees,  merely  by  toucr 
ing  a  push  button.  From  NBC’s  into 
national  broadcasting  stations  \VR( 
and  WNBI,  the  new  antenna  deliven 
signal  more  than  twenty  times  as  ofTecth 
as  one  that  is  not  directed. 

Like  a  giant  searchlight  of  invisible  ra); 
its  tremendous  concentration  can  : 
aimed  unerringly  at  centers  of  populati 
in  Latin  America.  The  beam  can  t 
shifted  from  time  to  time,  as  desired, 
reach  the  greatest  possible  listening  auc 
ence,  starting,  for  example,  on  the  Es 
Coast  and  ending  on  the  West  Coast. 

Another  major  contribution  of  rese 


has  been  the  development  of  portal 


transmitters,  of  ever-increasing  lightneigr 


and  compactness.  Their  mobility 
dependability  of  operation  have  gut 
them  especial  value  on  a  continent  w; 
high  mountains,  vast  stretches  of  fore: 
and  widely  separated  centers  of  populatit 
High  above  the  Spanish  Main  a  m 


th 


form  of  transport  is  sailing  now— airplarj  pi 


which  can  penetrate  beyond  coast  li:  i  bi 


and  over  forest  and  mountain  ranri  tl 


Radio  science  and  research  have  adn 
greatly  to  the  progress  and  safety 
aviation.  Dependable  air  service  rests : 
instant  radio  communication,  include 
advice  on  conditions  in  the  sky  lat' 
ahead,  and  radio  beacons  that  signal  c 
straight  and  narrow  path  to  a  ha|.|  y 
landing. 

The  mary  devices  and  services  w 
which  radio  has  been  able  to  assist 
development  of  aviation  bring  to  mindt 
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countless  contributions  which  radio  science 
has  made  to  industries  outside  the  field  of 
either  communication  or  transportation. 
The  basis  of  all  these  contributions  is  the 
radio  tube.  By  means  of  this  magic 
device,  many  types  of  materials  can  be 
counted  or  sorted,  colors  may  be  matched, 
I',’  and  thicknesses  may  be  gauged  to  the 
millionth  of  an  inch.  Temperature, 
humidity,  and  atmospheric  pressure  may 
be  measured  with  extreme  precision. 
Solid  particles  may  be  detected  in  gases 
or  liquids.  There  is  practically  no  in¬ 
dustry  that  cannot  profitably  employ  the 
tangible  results  of  radio  research;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  chemistry,  biology,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  a  long  list  of  other  sciences. 

.\s  another  example  of  radio  research, 
engineers  have  now  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  development  the  electron  micro¬ 
scope,  by  which  bacteria  and  other  sub- 


Ea 


jects  can  be  magnified  up  to  25,000 
diameters.  On  a  photographic  plate  these 
magnifications  are  so  sharply  defined  that 
they  may  be  further  increased,  by  photo¬ 
graphic  enlargement,  to  100,000  diameters, 
a.nor  some  forty  times  the  useful  magnifi- 
tiufl  cation  possible  with  an  optical  microscope. 

^  To  many  research  workers  in  many 
)rt  J  diverse  fields  the  electron  microscope 
'if  e  opens  up  a  whole  new  universe  of  useful 
n  I  knowledge.  Today,  I  am  told  that  a  new 
I  problem  has  arisen — not  of  magnification 
li  i  but  of  identification.  W'e  can  see  things 
iriL  I  through  the  electron  microscope  never 
1  before  seen  by  the  human  eye,  and  now 
scientists  are  called  upon  to  tell  us  what 
it  is  we  see. 

In  the  field  of  communications,  radio 
research  today  is  concentrated  in  the 
realm  of  ultra-high  frequencies,  and  each 
year  witnesses  the  utilization  of  new  por¬ 
tions  of  the  frequency  spectrum.  Each 
such  advance  provides  the  basis  for  new 
t  if  radio  services  to  the  public.  The  radio 
d  "I  scientist  dreams  of  the  dav  when  everv 


Courte8>'  of  General  Klectric 


HUGE  RADIO  TRANSMITTING  TUBE 

This  tube  of  100  kilowatts  is  used  in  short-wave 
broadcasting  from  South  Schenectady. 


individual  may  be  assigned  a  radio  fre¬ 
quency  for  his  personal  use,  and  may 
communicate  freely  with  other  individuals 
over  great  distances. 

In  the  lexicon  of  radio  there  is  no  such 
word  as  “impossible.”  W’e  have  seen  too 
many  miracles  to  believe  that  the  day  of 
miracles  is  past.  The  more  we  learn,  the 
more  there  is  to  learn,  and  our  ignorance 
is  far  greater  than  our  knowledge. 
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But  let  US  get  back  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  should  be  observed  that 
no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  betw’een 
the  commercial  and  the  cultural  relations 
promoted  by  communication  between 
North  and  South  and  Central  America, 
Economic  and  cultural  influences  overlap 
and  interact  everywhere  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  social  relationships  between  our 
peoples. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  friendly  com¬ 
mercial  relations  do  even  more  than  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges  to  encourage  understand¬ 
ing  between  nations.  Commerce  seems 
to  transcend  all  differences  in  point  of 
view,  religion,  language,  historical  back¬ 
ground,  or  political  philosophy. 

Buenos  Aires,  already  close  to  New  York 
liecause  of  its  radio  circuits,  was  brought 
still  closer  in  July  of  1932  when  a  photo¬ 
radio  serv'ice  was  inaugurated.  The  United 
States  no  longer  seemed  a  far-off  land  to 
people  of  the  Argentine  when  they  saw 
in  their  newspapers,  on  the  day  of  the 
event,  a  picture  of  Zabala  winning  the 
Marathon  in  the  Olympic  Games  in  Los 
.'\ngeles,  transmitted  by  radio  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires  in  eight  minutes. 
Every  year  hundreds  of  photographs,  legal 
documents,  and  other  graphic  material  are 
transmitted  over  this  photoradio  circuit, 
providing  government,  business,  and  the 
press  with  a  fast  and  accurate  facsimile 
medium. 

With  radio  telegraph  and  telephone  and 
the  transmission  of  photographs  and  docu¬ 
ments  functioning  smoothly,  it  was  but 
a  step  to  the  greatest  of  radio  achievements 
up  to  this  time — that  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion,  and  the  transmission  of  the  actual 
voices  and  music  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
.\mericas  to  listeners  throughout  both 
continents. 

When  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
thinks  of  Latin  America  he  usually  con¬ 
jures  up,  among  various  other  attractive 


visions,  the  picture  of  a  serenader  stru  ^ 
ming  a  guitar  and  singing  under  a  balcon 
Since  the  advent  of  international  broi. 
casting,  this  vision  of  a  single  serenad 
and  a  single  listener  must  be  tremendoth 
enlarged.  Regularly  scheduled  iniem 
tional  programs  are  broadcast  dailv 
Millions  of  eager  listeners  catch  every  m 
and  every  word  as  clearly  as  the  notes  ar  j 
words  of  a  song  under  their  windows.  I 
Fourteen  stations  have  lieen  licensed  Is  I 
the  United  States  for  international  broa. 
casting.  .\11  of  them  are  privately  own 
and  operated,  and  each  of  them  h 
organized  international  staffs  and  inst.u! 
expensive  sending  equipment,  without  t; 
immediate  possibility  of  profit.  Opx 
ating  at  different  hours  on  thirty-sc. 
frequencies  assigned  to  the  United  Sta 
under  international  agreements,  they  r 
fleet — free  from  government  dictation 
to  program  material — the  daily  life  of  or 
democracy,  in  entertainment,  cultur 
news,  and  information, 

,\mong  the  principal  license  holders  i 
international  broadcasting  from  the  Unite 
States  are  the  National  Broadcasting  Con' 
pany  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
ica,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Syste: 
General  Electric,  Westinghouse,  Crosle; 
and  the  World  Wide  Broadcasting  Fou 
dation. 

Short  wave  programs  of  the  Intcn 
tional  Division  of  the  National  Broaden 
ing  Company  have  been  on  the  air  sixtr 
hours  daily,  from  stations  WRCA  a: 
W’NBI,  since  July,  1937.  Programs  co 
ducted  in  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  ar^ 
English  languages  are  broadcast  to  ti| 
twenty  Latin  American  republics.  Italia:  j 
German  and  French  programs  from  NB' 
short  wave  stations — intended  priinaa  j 
for  European  listeners— are  also  recciv- 
with  great  enthusiasm  below'  the  Equau 
Rigid  adherence  to  a  schedule  assur 
listeners  in  other  lands  that  they  will  r 
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('ourtcoy  of  General  Kleotric 

MAP  SHOWING  WORLD  COVERAGE  BY  BEAMS  OF  3  OF  THE  14  SHORT-WAVE 
RADIO  BROADCASTING  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ceive  a  program  in  their  own  language  at 
exactly  the  same  hours  every  day.  The 
i  programs  in  each  language  usually  open 

I  with  a  fifteen-minute  news  summary, 
followed  by  a  half  hour  of  music,  and 
fifteen  minutes  of  talk  on  some  phase  of 
life  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  the 
International  Division  of  NBC  received 
more  than  22,000  letters  from  listeners  to  its 
short  wave  programs.  Leading  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  United  States,  which  long  ago 
tested  and  proved  the  value  of  radio 
broadcasting  as  an  advertising  medium, 
are  now  beginning  to  use  short  wave  radio 
to  make  themselves  better  known  to  the 
people  of  other  nations,  particularly  in 
Latin  America,  and  to  gain  their  good-will. 

In  using  NBC’s  broadcasting  facilities  to 
reach  Latin  America  direct  from  New 
York,  our  advertisers  do  not  seek  to 
supplant  but  rather  to  supplement  the  use 
of  Latin  American  broadcasting  stations. 
Short  wave  broadcasting  is  the  only 
medium  yet  devised  that  will  reach  simul¬ 


taneously  all  parts  of  Latin  America  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn. 

Broadcasts  of  new's,  carrying  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  world  events, 
appear  to  be  the  programs  best  liked  by 
our  Latin  American  short  wave  audience. 
A  colorful  example  of  the  swift  action  of 
the  NBC  news  facilities  occurred  last 
December  when  millions  in  the  United 
States  heard  an  NBC  announcer  in  Monte¬ 
video  score  one  of  the  greatest  news 
scoops:  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Graf  Spec.  At  almost  the  same 
minute  the  story  was  going  back  to  Latin 
.America  in  Spanish  on  the  short  wave 
beam  from  NBC.  The  first  word  of  this 
historic  incident,  so  near  to  them,  came  to 
many  South  Americans  from  New  York. 

Second  in  popularity  are  broadcasts  of 
sporting  events.  The  Louis-Godoy  prize¬ 
fight,  in  which  a  clever  Chilean  boxer  met 
our  “Brown  Bomber,”  was  reported  by  an 
NBC  commentator  in  Spanish.  It  was 
also  rebroadcast  over  some  130  Latin 
.American  radio  stations.  The  enthusiastic 
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letters  from  South  America,  commenting 
on  this  program,  swamped  NBC’s  mail 
room. 

No  one  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  enthusiasm  at  the  concert 
given  in  honor  of  the  Eighth  American 
Scientific  Conference  by  the  NBC  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Maestro  Arturo  Toscanini  needs  to  lie  told 
that  the  Latin  .\merican  is  a  lover  of  fine 
music.  The  weekly  concerts  that  Tosca¬ 
nini  conducts  in  New  York  during  the 
winter  are  broadcast  regularly  by  short 
wave  to  South  and  Central  America.  I 
hope  that  many  of  you  will  have  a  further 
opportunity  to  hear  this  great  orchestra, 
with  its  world-famous  conductor,  when 
they  appear  in  person  in  South  America 
in  June  and  July.  They  are  scheduled  to 
arrive  on  June  12  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where 
they  will  give  four  concerts,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  Toscanini  will  lead  the  orchestra  in 
two  concerts  in  Sao  Paulo,  eight  in  Buenos 
.\ires,  and  two  in  Montevideo.* 

Toscanini’s  South  American  tour  has 
particular  significance,  not  only  because 
it  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of  the 
founding  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
but  also  because  it  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
54  years  ago  that  Toscanini,  at  the  age  of 
-  nineteen,  conducted  his  first  orchestra. 

Most  of  the  musical  programs  that  the 
NBC  International  Division  sends  south 
by  short  wave  are  especially  designed  for 
the  Latin  American  audience.  Outstand¬ 
ing  network  musical  programs  are  also  on 
the  schedule.  In  addition  to  Toscanini 
and  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra, 
special  mention  should  be  given  to  the 
complete  performances  of  grand  opera, 
broadcast  each  week  during  the  season 
directly  from  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  City. 

But  the  broadcasting  of  programs  be- 

>  The  orchestra  played  everywhere  to  capacity  houses  and 
with  its  conductor  was  cordially  acclaimed. — Editor. 


tween  the  .Americas  is  not  a  one-wei  * 
stream.  In  the  course  of  each  year  ol-|  | 
national  radio  audience  in  the  Uniirf  f 
States  enjoys  many  programs  which  orifT 
nate  in  South  and  Central  Ameria 
These  are  brought  to  the  RC.\  intenu 
tional  receiving  station  at  Riverheac 
Long  Island,  by  short  wave  and  thenc: 
are  transferred  to  a  coast-to-coast  ne 
work.  These  programs  include  not  onl 
eye-witne.ss  accounts  of  new's  events— t 
which  the  Graf  Spee  affair  was  an  05:|^ 
standing  example — but  also  many 
lent  musical  programs.  I 

I  hope  the  time  will  .soon  come  when  (p| 
Latin  .\merican  friends  will  also  systcn-  \ 
atically  send  programs  to  us  by  short  wait 
in  English,  even  as  we  send  program 
southward  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Of  the  45,009,000  radio  receivers  in  use.: 
this  country,  many  millions  are  equii)|.. : 
for  short  wave  reception,  and  would  i  j 
eagerly  tuned  in  on  such  programs.  I 

Television,  the  youngest  child  of  irl 
radio  science,  will  some  day  serve 
further  strengthen  the  lx)nds  between  o 
two  continents.  We  have  not  yet  learnt 
how  to  utilize  the  ultra-high  frequcnclo 
employed  in  television  except  over  coirl 
paratively  short  distances.  RCA  ensn:! 
eers,  however,  have  developed  a  televis'n 
relay  system,  which  some  day  may  folk 
the  Pan  American  Highway  and  unite, 
the  Americas  with  radio  vision.  Then  v 
may  see  as  well  as  hear  one  another,  \vi  ■ 
the  speed  of  light. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  cultural  loss  tou| 
citizens  of  the  United  States  that  they  ha  ^ 
not  known  their  Southern  neighbe 
better.  Radio  is  changing  that. 

Last  April  the  Pan  American  Unic 
celebrated,  with  proper  pride,  the  achiev 
ments  of  50  years  of  its  existence.  But  i' 
very  fact  that  that  Union  is  only  half 
century’  old  serves  to  emphasize  the  limit’ 
contacts  of  the  previous  four  centuries. 


Throughout  these  last  50  years,  the 
statesmen  of  the  New  World  have  lalxired 
to  enlarge  and  improve  these  contacts. 
But  the  differences  in  language,  in  tradi¬ 
tion,  in  history,  in  modes  of  life  and 
thought,  have  been  too  great  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  mere  political  endeavor.  In  the 
United  States,  the  wide  divergences  be¬ 
tween  the  48  States  have  been  offset  by 
the  fact  of  a  common  language  and  a 
common  press.  We  have  had  no  such 
common  tie  with  Latin  America. 

But  today  we  are  conscious  of  having 
entered  upon  a  new  era  of  inter-.\merican 
relationship.  “The  old  order  changeth, 
yielding  place  to  new.”  Under  the  old 
order,  our  two  continents  received  their 
colonists,  their  languages,  and  their  cul¬ 
tures  from  different  mother  countries  in 


Europe.  The  lines  of  understanding  ran 
horizontally  on  the  map.  Barriers  higher 
than  mountain  ranges,  deeper  than  oceans, 
separated  the  peoples  of  our  continents — - 
barriers  inherited  from  our  respective 
European  backgrounds. 

Under  the  new  order  and,  at  least  for 
the  \Vestern  Hemisphere,  the  lietter  order 
of  today,  the  line  of  polarity  has  swung 
from  horizontal  to  vertical.  It  is  now  a 
North  and  South  line.  We  share  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  and  a  common  destiny.  To¬ 
day,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  once  said  of  the 
thirteen  North  American  colonies,  “We 
must  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we 
shall  all  hang  separately.” 

In  radio,  science  offers  us  a  twentieth 
century  miracle  which  provides  the  means 
of  uniting  the  far-flung  lands  of  this  New 


Uourt«t(>'  uf  tbe  liailiu  C’orpormtioD  of  Aniertoa 

THREE  LATIN  AMERICANS  WHO  HAVE  BROADCAST  OVER  SHORT  WAVE  FROM 

NEW  YORK 

Left  to  right:  Rev.  Mariano  Gutierrez  Lanza,  S.  J.,  Director  of  Belen  College  Meteorological  Observ¬ 
atory,  Habana,  who  spoke  on  tropical  cyclones;  Dr.  Jose  Castaneda,  conductor  of  the  Guatemalan 
National  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  three  times^guest  conductor  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  Symphony  Orchestra;  and  Dr.  Alejandro  .Nlvarez,  Chilean  authority  on  international  law,  who 
discussed  the  future  international  order.  They  were  heard  in  all  the  .American  republics. 


\ 
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World.  For  radio  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  speak  a  common  language  of  mutual 
friendship  and  understanding.  The  lis¬ 
tener  to  an  international  broadcast  hears 
his  own  tongue  spoken  from  a  far-off  land 
which,  he  realizes,  ordinarily  speaks  an¬ 
other  language. 

The  Miracle  of  Pentecost  has  come 
again,  as  on  that  Sunday  in  Jerusalem, 
1900  years  ago,  when  the  Apostles  spoke, 
as  the  Bible  says,  “with  other  tongues.” 
On  that  Day  of  Pentecost,  an  international 
congress  assembled  in  Jerusalem.  There 
were  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  Liby¬ 
ans,  Romans,  Arabians,  and  many  other 
“devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.” 

And  the  Apostles  “began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance.”  The  foreign  delegates,  as  the 
Bible  story  puts  it,  “were  confounded,  be¬ 


cause  that  every  man  heard  them  speak  I 
in  his  own  language.  .\nd  they  were  all  | 
amazed,  and  marvelled,  saying  one  to  ' 
another.  Behold,  are  not  all  these  which 
speak  Galileans?  -And  how  hear  we  even-  I 
man  in  our  own  tongue,  wherein  we  were 
born?  .  .  .  We  do  hear  them  speak  in 
our  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.” 

And  so  w’e  in  the  United  States  speak  to 
South  and  Central  America  each  day  by 
radio.  They  hear  us  speak  Portuguese  in 
Brazil  and  Spanish  in  Argentina.  Our 
European  listeners  hear  us  speak  French 
in  France,  Italian  in  Italy,  and  German 
in  Germany.  All  these  millions  might 
say  of  us:  “Are  not  those  that  speak 
New  Yorkers  and  speaking  in  New  York? 
And  yet  we  hear  them  speak  to  each  of 
us  in  our  own  tongues — and  in  our  own 
lands — the  wonderful  works  of  God.” 


Brazil  Nuts 

ARLINE  KERN 


In  that  delightful  city  of  Belem,  Brazil,  or 
Para,  as  we  long  called  it  from  the  name  of 
the  state  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  I  visited 
the  public  market  as  part  of  the  customary 
sight-seeing  excursion.  In  Latin  America 
there  is  nothing  more  interesting  and  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the  people 
than  the  open  town-square  market.  This 
particular  market  was  one  of  the  most 
colorful  I  have  ever  seen.  Beyond  an  open 
butcher  shop  were  stands  where  cleverly 
made  baskets,  handwoven  of  indigenous 
reeds,  w'ere  sold.  Farther  along,  among 
really  lovely  displays  of  equatorial  fruits — 
bananas,  mangoes,  papayas,  pineapples — 


were  hard,  round,  rough,  dark-browi 
balls,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  which 
looked  at  first  glance  just  like  coconuts,  but 
were,  to  my  amazement,  Brazil  nuts  as  they 
come  from  the  tree. 

I  w  as  so  surprised  at  this  discovery  of  the 
way  my  favorite  nuts  grew  that  I  forgot 
the  custom  of  the  country,  which  demands 
bargaining  before  purchasing,  and  paid 
the  asking  price  of  one  milreis.  Thus  for 
the  princely  sum  of  five  American  cent 
I  bought  the  curio  that,  among  all  the 
articles  I  collected,  has  been  the  greatest 
source  of  speculation  and  enthusiasE 
among  my  friends  at  home.  Later  in  the 
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dav  I  bought  for  less  than  twenty  cents  at 
a  tourist  curio  store  a  polished  carved  ball, 
slit  to  expose  the  individual  nuts. 

If  it  is  true  that  nature  loves  to  protect 
her  own,  she  has  done  a  thorough  and  re¬ 
markable  job  with  the  Brazil  nut.  The 
edible,  ivory-colored  kernel  comes  in  a 
coarse  brown  three-sided  shell,  which 
takes  a  strong  hammer-tap  to  crack.  This 
is  the  Brazil  nut  that  we  know.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  of  them  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  somewhat  like  the  sections  of  an 
orange,  around  a  soft  woody  core,  and 
the  whole  is  encased  in  a  thick  wooden 
ball.  This  hard  outer  covering,  almost 
half  an  inch  thick,  is  rather  smooth  on  the 
inside,  but  rough  and  fibrous  on  the  out¬ 
side,  over  which  is  another  layer,  almost 
like  a  smooth  bark,  corresponding  to  the 
outer  covering  of  the  English  walnut.  The 
bark-like  skin  dries  and  shrivels  up,  and 
can  easily  be  removed  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  Where  the  stem  joined  the  fruit  is  a 
small  opening  no  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Through  this  hole  can  be 
had  a  teasing  glimpse  of  the  nuts  as  they 
arc  shaken  around.  Needless  to  say,  it 
takes  more  than  a  sharp  knock  with  a 
hammer  to  crack  the  wooden  ball,  or 
husk;  indeed,  it  requires  a  succes.sion  of 
strong  whacks  to  chop  the  fruit  open. 

The  core  rapidly  shrinks  .so  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  nuts  shake  loose  from  their  regu¬ 
lar  formation  and  rattle  around  inside  the 
shell.  In  fact,  until  I  studied  a  botany 
tx)ok  I  did  not  know  that  the  nuts  grew 
in  any  definite  formation.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  uninitiated  have  difficulty 
in  guessing  what  my  curio  is.  They  shake 
F  the  ball  and  it  rattles,  so  they  proffer  the 
theory  that  it  is  an  instrument  to  produce 
:  rhythmical  sounds  for  an  accompaniment 
i  to  music  or  dancing. 

.\n  unsuspecting  victim  confronted  with 
my  specimen,  after  guessing  by  trial  and 
error  and  then  being  prompted  with  sug- 


PhotORrnph  !>y  Yiu*«  Mexla 

BRAZIL-NUT  TREE  IN  THE  AM.AZON 
VALLEY 


The  Brazil-nut  tree  is  an  impressive  sight,  even  to 
one  experienced  in  the  immensities  and  rarities 
of  nature.  The  trees  attain  a  height  of  from  100 
to  150  feet,  and  at  the  base  usually  have  a  di¬ 
ameter  of  from  3  to  4  feet.  The  tree  has  a 
smooth  trunk,  and  branches  near  the  top. 


gestions  as  to  the  places  visited  on  my  trip, 
finally  ejaculates,  “Why,  they  are  Brazil 
nuts!”  This  is  inevitably  followed  by  the 
mystified  query,  “How  did  you  get  them  in 
there?”  He  can  hardly  believe  it  when  I 
insist,  “They  grow  that  way.”  Still  puz¬ 
zled  and  only  half  assured,  he  carefully  re¬ 
examines  the  ball  and  is  finally  convinced. 
Everyone  is  then  unrestrainedly  pleased 
with  him.self  for  having  discovered  some¬ 
thing  new’.  It  is  a  continual  surprise  to  me 
that  I  have  been  able  to  keep  this  memen- 
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to,  because  the  initiate  immediately  wants 
to  dash  out  and  show  it  to  grandmother, 
Mary  Jane,  teacher,  or  some  other  friend 
or  relative.  Or  else  he  keeps  holding  the 
slit  or  the  whole  ball  to  gaze  upon  it  in 
wonder,  and  is  apt  still  to  have  it  in  his 
hand  when  he  reaches  the  door  to  depart. 

Of  the  several  hundred  people  to  w'hom  I 
have  shown  my  South  American  curios,  all 
except  four  have  expressed  amazement  and 
incredulity  over  this  original  cradle  of  the 
Brazil  nut.  It  is  so  unusual  for  anyone  to 
guess  what  my  prized  possessions  are  that  I 
was  like  a  spoiled  child  whose  candy  has 
been  snatched  away  when  these  four  de¬ 
prived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  explaining  my 
round  brown  objects.  I  questioned  them 
diligently  to  learn  how'  they  happened  to 
know  this  bit  of  nature  lore  that  all  the  rest 
of  us  somehow  had  missed.  Two  couldn’t 
say  definitely,  and  I  have  rather  suspected 
them  of  counterfeiting  knowledge  where 
none  was  before;  perhaps  I  slander  them 
unjustly.  The  third  extolled  a  wise  father 
who  directed  his  children’s  curiosity,  at 
even  the  slightest  glimmer  of  inquisitive¬ 
ness,  in  that  fascinating  game  of  searching 
in  reference  books,  from  the  dictionary  up, 
for  the  answer.  To  this  she  attributed  her 
rather  remarkable  information  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  The  fourth  was  a  young  man 
who  had  prowled  around  the  Chicagodocks 
in  his  boyhood  and  there  seen  the  nuts  un¬ 
loaded  by  the  ton  in  their  original  un¬ 
shelled  state. 

In  spite  of  the  very  definite  interest  in 
the  form,  habitat,  and  growth  of  these 
nuts  that  was  awakened  when  I  first  saw 
them,  the  purchase  of  these  two  specimens 
is  the  entire  limit  of  my  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  species  in  its  native  home. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  I  did  not  find 
Brazil  nut  trees  growing  anywhere.  My 
itinerary  led  me  only  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  research  undertaken  after  my 
return  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  their 


habitat  is  confined  to  rich,  fertile  equate- 1 
rial  valleys.  They  grow  along  the  Amazoi  t 
and  its  larger  tributaries,  not  only  it  i 
Brazil  but  also  in  the  neighboring  coun-  \  , 
tries.  The  tree  is  tender  and  peculiarlv 
adapted  to  that  climate;  it  has  not  beet 
found  possible,  so  far,  to  grow  it  in  an\  ; 
other  locality.  | 

This  limited  area  of  growth  has  had  its  ! 
part  in  restricting,  too,  printed  informa-  J 
tion  on  the  subject.  Only  those  who  havt  ' 
studied  the  flora  of  the  greater  Amazot  ; 
basin  have  any  first-hand  informatiot  ' 
about  the  tree.  Most  of  the  explorers  it 
that  region  have  had  other  particula;  ’ 
interests,  so  that  their  comments  on  thi  i 
species  have  been  purely  incidental. 

Brazil  nut  trees  were  fortunate  in  the 
man  who  might  be  called  their  godfather  1 
Although  they  were  described,  under  t!.  ( 
name  of  totocke,  by  Johannes  de  Laet  it  i 
his  Kovus  Orbis,  published  in  the  first  hai 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were 
publicized  and  given  their  botanical  name ' 
by  a  pioneer  in  Spanish  American  scien¬ 
tific  exploration,  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt. 

In  1799,  when  he  was  only  thirty,  Hun  ; 
boldt  set  out  with  a  young  French  botanist 
Aime  Bonpland,  on  a  hazardous  scientit 
expedition.  In  their  four  years  in  Sout;  | 
America  and  Mexico,  they  spent  seven 
months  exploring  the  headwaters  of  th? 
Orinoco  River,  in  southern  V’enezuek 
during  which  time  they  established  th  si 
existence  of  communication  between  tht  i  p 
river  and  the  Amazon,  and  made  minu:  t  a 
observations  on  the  flora,  much  of  vvhic.  i  tl 
had  never  been  previously  described.  I H  a 
was  there  that  Humboldt  first  became  ac  L  m 
quainted  with  the  Brazil  nut,  under  th  I  d 
name  of  juvia.  On  the  botanists’  return  ttj  a 
Europe,  their  notes  and  journals  \ver[  t( 
printed  in  several  thick  volumes,  whi'  |  h 
have  gone  through  many  editions  and  becl 
translated  into  several  languages.  Har-:  j?  tl 
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the  brazil  nut 

(Berthollelia  excelsai) 

.4  Flowering  branch  and 
ie'af;  B,  Calyx  from  under¬ 
neath;  C,  Calyx  from 
above;  D,  Calyx  from  the 
side,  showing  the  hood¬ 
shaped  mass  of  stamens; 
£,  Stamen;  F,  Ovary  in 
cross  section;  G,  Seed 
compartment  from  the 
side;  H,  Fruit  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  pericarp 
removed  and  with  a  piece 
of  the  exocarp  cut  away; 
7,  Placenta,  or  central 
stem;  K,  Seed;  L,  Seed, 
in  cross  section;  M,  Kernel, 
the  edible_part. 


ships  and  disasters  have  befallen  countless 
past  and  recent  ventures  into  that  wild 
and  forniidablc  interior.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Humboldt  and  his  companion  were 
able  to  accomplish  so  much  and  come  out 
well  and  whole.  It  is  even  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  two  such  young  men  made  the 
accurate  reports  and  wrote  the  voluminous 
tomes  that,  with  only  slight  corrections, 
have  remained  authoritative  to  this  day. 

The  majestic,  towering  trees  that  bear 
the  well-protected  and  delicious  nut  I  have 


described  above  were  one  of  the  species 
named  by  Humboldt.  They  must  have 
been  a  marvelous  sight  even  to  a  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  immensities  and  rarities 
of  nature.  The  trees  attain  a  height  of 
from  100  to  1 50  feet  and  at  the  base  usually 
have  a  diameter  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  although 
some  specimens  with  a  10-foot  diameter 
have  been  reported.  The  trunk  is  smooth, 
and  branches  from  near  the  top.  The 
leaves  are  large — about  2  feet  long,  6  inches 
broad — alternating  down  the  branch, 
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bright  green  in  color,  and  leathery  in 
quality.  In  blossom  time  the  trees  must  be 
more  than  usually  interesting.  The  6- 
pctaled  cream-colored  flowers  have  the 
calyx  parts  united;  these  tear  into  two 
parts  when  the  flower  opens.  The  many 
stamens,  the  upper  ones  sterile,  are  joined 
in  a  hood-shaped  mass.  Although  the  trees 
start  flowering  when  five  years  old,  they 
do  not  bear  fruit  until  after  the  eighth  year, 
and  yield  their  maximum  crops  after  the 
twelfth  year. 

Even  in  a  region  of  lush,  verdant,  tropi¬ 
cal  growth  these  trees  must  have  stood  out 
vividly  for  Humboldt  as  he  traversed  the 
unknown  country.  The  name  he  chose  to 
bestow  upon  them  was  given  in  honor  of 
Claude  Louis  Berthollet  (1748-1822),  a 
French  chemist  and  philosopher  who  had 
captured  the  imagination  of  his  contempor¬ 
aries.  He  was  a  discoverer  and  explorer 
in  that  field,  as  Humboldt  was  in  his. 
Berthollet  was  a  valued  friend  of  Napoleon 
and  served  in  political  capacities,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Ix'ing  associated  with  the  sci¬ 
entific  pioneers  of  his  day.  1 1  is  interesting 
to  note  that — to  choose  at  random  from 
the  long  list  of  valuable  contributions  he 
made  to  science — he  invented  the  process 
of  bleaching  by  chlorine  and  discovered 
how  to  keep  water  pure  on  voyages  by 
carbonizing  the  inside  of  the  cask  or  other 
container.  It  might  be  conjectured  that 
this  latter  discovery  was  used  by  Humboldt 
to  advantage  on  his  many  peregrinations, 
and  that  is  what  endeared  Berthollet’s 
name  to  him.  However  that  may  be,  the 
name  he  gave  to  this  stately  species  was 
Bertholletia  excelsa.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Lecythidaceae.  The  common  names  given 
to  the  fruit  are  many  and  varied,  and 
include:  Amazon  nut;  almond  of  Brazil; 
Brazil  nut;  butternut;  cream  nut;  Para  nut. 
The  local  Portuguese  name  is  castanlia. 

Brazil  nuts  rank  about  nineteenth  among 
the  agricultural  export  crops  of  Brazil  in 


quantity  and  importance.  Singularly 
enough,  they  are  not  cultivated  at  all. 
Natives  merely  go  out  and  gather  them. 
In  the  harvesting  seasons,  the  searchers  go 
along  the  rivers  in  boats  till  the  easily 
distinguished  trees  are  sighted.  The  fruits, 
which  weigh  from  two  to  four  pounds  each, 
fall  to  the  ground  without  releasing  tht 
nuts  inside.  The  slightest  breeze  is  apt 
to  send  many  of  the  balls  hurtling  through 
the  air,  and  they  come  crashing  down  tvith 
a  momentum  great  enough  to  kill  a  man. 
Humboldt  remarked  on  this  peril,  which 
the  natives  circumvent  by  taking  covet 
close  against  the  tree  trunks. 

Only  the  regions  adjoining  the  riven 
have  been  exploited  so  far.  Because  of  the 
decline  of  the  wild  rubber  industry  in  the 
Amazon  valley  and  the  advent  of  the 
world  depre.ssion,  Brazil  is  endeavoring  to 
utilize  more  of  its  valuable  raw  materials. 
The  governments  of  the  .States  of  Para  anc 
Amazonas  have  organized  the  Brazil-nut 
Institute,  to  regulate  and  improve  the 
exploitation  and  export  of  the  product 
It  is  a  profitable  business  becau.se  there  is 
no  expense  for  cultivation,  and  the  harvest 
has  no  injurious  effects  upon  the  trees. 

The  nuts  collected  in  the  forest  art 
brought  to  various  points  along  the  Ama 
zon  and  when  a  sufficient  store  has  act  uima 
lated  are  taken  for  export  to  the  ports  i 
Belem  and  Manaos.  A  few  find  their  way 
out  through  A’^enczucla  and  the  Guianas 
Belem  is  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  il 
Amazon,  but  Manaos,  a  fascinating  ti: 
with  a  population  of  90,000,  lies  a  thousan 
miles  up  the  river.  .Sea-going  vessels  r.i: 
dock  there,  and  it  is  again  increasing  i 
importance  as  a  shipping  center  for  tht 
products  of  the  .Amazon  valley.  It  If 
from  glory  when  the  plantations  in  the  F. 
East  took  away  the  trade  in  rubber  fm 
Brazil. 

The  United  States  has  long  l^een  a  lea: 
ing  importer  of  Brazil  nuts;  in  fact,  it  is  tr 
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best  customer  for  them.  Great  Britain  is 
second,  buying  only  about  half  as  many; 
Canada  is  third,  with  half  that  amount. 
The  Netherlands  are  fourth,  with  about 
half  as  many  as  Canada  uses.  In  1931  the 
United  States  imported  2,529,000  pounds 
of  shelled  nuts  and  20,684,000  of  unshelled, 
but  during  1939  the  total  purchases  of  this 
country  were:  shelled,  9,651,324  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,298,372;  unshelled,  22,848,503 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,053,183.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  proportion  of  shelled 
nuts  has  greatly  increased.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Institute. 

Most  of  us  like  to  eat  Brazil  nuts  just  as 
they  are  cracked,  fresh  from  their  w'rinkled 
dark  brown  shell,  but  there  are  many  other 
epicurean  uses  for  them,  especially  in  the 
field  of  confectionery.  These  range  from 
chocolate-coated  whole  kernels  to  coffee 
cakes  flavored  and  decorated  with  slender 
shavings  of  the  clear  ivory-colored  nut- 
meats.  They  justly  deserve  their  popu¬ 
larity  becau.se  they  are  rich  in  food  values. 
-Analysis  shows  the  nut  to  be  made  up  of 
isl^he  following  components,  in  the.se  propor- 
[[tions:  protein,  17  percent;  fats,  67  percent; 
carbohydrates,  7  percent;  mineral  salts,  4 
percent;  water,  5  percent.  Scientific  stud- 
lies  have  proved  that  Brazil  nuts  are  a  highly 
concentrated  food,  for  14  grams  supply 
s  I  JlOO  calorics,  as  against  94  grams  of  ba¬ 


nanas,  206  grams  of  oranges,  128  grams 
of  cherries,  269  grams  of  strawberries,  104 
grams  of  grapes,  158  grams  of  pears,  and 
159  grams  of  apples. 

A  very  fine,  bland  oil  is  also  made  from 
the  Brazil  nut,  about  nine  ounces  from 
each  pound  of  kernels.  Thanks  to  the 
activities  of  the  Institute,  greater  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  expressing  of  oil, 
considerably  expanding  that  part  of  the 
industry.  Even  so,  the  possibilities  have 
been  barely  touched. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  variety  of  uses 
for  Brazil-nut  oil.  High  claims  are  made 
for  its  excellence  in  cooking;  it  is  said  to 
be  especially  delectable  as  a  salad  oil.  It 
is  also  used  for  lighting,  as  a  fuel,  a  lubri¬ 
cant,  and  an  ingredient  in  oil  paints,  per- 
fume.s,  and  soaps.  W'atchmakers  and  ar¬ 
tists  are  reported  to  value  it  highly. 

Since  the  first  day  that  I  saw  Brazil  nuts 
in  that  quaint  market  in  Para,  they  have 
been  my  quarry.  The  search  for  more  in¬ 
formation  has  led  me  through  travel  books, 
encyclopedias,  botanical  works,  advertis¬ 
ing  pamphlets,  and  government  publica¬ 
tions.  The  investigation  has  been  fun, 
almost  like  a  second  journey  through  the 
country.  The  curious  bits  of  lore  on  other 
subjects  that  I  have  picked  up  along  the 
way  are  typical  of  the  incidental  delights 
of  travel. 
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A  Great  Fortune  is  a  Great  Obligation 


One  day  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  first 
World  War  there  was  a  momentous  inter¬ 
view  at  the  Chilean  Legation  in  London. 
For  Don  Federico  Santa  Marfa,  the  elderly 
Chilean  financier  and  speculator,  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Don  Agustfn 
Edwards,  then  Minister  and  later  Am¬ 
bassador,  to  lay  before  him  a  cherished 
dream  of  long  standing.  Senor  Santa 
Marfa,  who  was  past  his  appointed  three 
score  years  and  ten  and  had  no  direct 
heirs,  wished  to  put  to  worthy  use  his  im¬ 
mense  fortune  of  more  than  eight  million 
pounds  sterling. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  two  men 
had  met,  but  a  bond  of  common  under¬ 
standing  was  immediately  formed  between 
them.  Don  Federico  outlined  his  life-long 
hope  of  founding  a  great  Chilean  uni¬ 
versity,  to  be  situated  in  Valparaiso,  and 
quoted  one  of  his  favorite  sayings,  that  a 
'  great  fortune  entailed  a  great  obligation — 
an  adaptation  of  the  French  noblesse 
oblige.  He  had  gradually  come  to  realize 
that  Chile’s  chief  lack  Jwas  not  in  the 
learned  professions  but  in  the  field  of 
technological  education  and  had  decided 
that  the  institution  to  be  established  after 
his  death  should  be  of  such  a  character. 
At  the  close  of  the  four-hour  conversation 
he  made  his  notable  request:  Would  Don 

I  Atrustfn  be  willing  to  undertake  complete 
administration  of  the  Santa  Maria  estate, 
:  10  be  used  in  founding  a  great  technologi¬ 
cal  universitv? 


The  Minister  was  surprised  at  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  confidence  from  one  whom  he 
knew  only  by  reputation,  but  finally  con¬ 
sented  on  condition  that  at  least  three 
other  men  be  appointed  to  serve  with  him 
and  suggested  the  names  of  several  whom 
he  felt  to  be  able  and  probably  willing  to 
share  the  enormous  responsibility.  In 
1924  the  two  men  met  again  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  their  former  conversation 
was  not  discussed.  In  1925  Federico 
Santa  Maria  passed  away  at  the  age  of  80; 
when  his  will  was  opened  it  was  found 
that  every  suggestion  made  on  that  mo¬ 
mentous  afternoon  in  1919  had  been  me¬ 
ticulously  carried  out,  and  that  the  three 
coexecutors  were  men  suggested  by  Senor 
Edwards. 

The  executors  were  given  powers  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  great  responsibilities 
devolving  upon  them.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  will  they  had  absolute  power  over 
the  estate.  They  were  enjoined  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  technical  university  in  Valparaiso 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  Senor  Santa 
Maria  had  outlined  in  the  London  inter¬ 
view  of  1919.  To  express  his  complete 
confidence  in  the  stewardship  of  the  men 
he  had  selected,  the  donor  even  provided 
that  should  any  provision  of  the  will  be 
altered  or  the  administration  of  the  school 
be  interfered  with  in  any  way,  one  of  the 
the  trustees  would  automatically  become 
sole  heir,  and  that  within  six  months  after 
receiving  the  funds  he  should  give  them 
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Courtesy  of  the  Fe<lerico  Santa  Maria  University 


MODEL  OF  THE  FEDERICO  SANTA  MARIa  TECHNICAL  UNIVERSITY  IN  CHIU  c 
Fronting  the  sea  near  Valparaiso  rise  the  handsome  buildings  of  this  excellent  technical  institution,  o 

I 

to  a  scientific  institution  of  his  choice  in  field,  abandoning  his  European  markf  ” 

the  United  States.  Another  provision  in  favor  of  American  coffee  and  wheat  p; 

made  it  mandatory  that  the  entire  teaching  In  two  years  the  estate  shrank  more  th  " 

staff  be  of  foreign  citizenship  for  at  least  six  million  pounds,  and  Senor  l.clwar 

the  first  ten  years.  This  stipulation  gave  upon  entering  his  trusteeship,  found  r  F 

rise  to  intense  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  contemplated  eight  million,  but  (:  ! 

many  educatois  in  Chile  until  the  out-  approximately  one  million  two  hundr[  ^ 

standing  .success  of  the  university  proved  thousand  pounds.  Today,  despite  | 

the  decision  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  country  world  depression,  the  value  of  the  esi  '' 

rather  than  the  reverse.  has  remained  the  same  in  terms  of  jjotir  |  ^ 

Faced  with  the  task  of  administering  a  although  it  has  more  than  doubled  i  ” 

gigantic  estate  and  of  building  from  the  terms  of  Chilean  pesos;  the  income  ' 

start  w’hat  has  become  one  of  the  world’s  been  quadrupled;  and  the  university  :  ^ 

great  technical  universities,  Senor  Ed-  been  built  and  operated  entirely  fr  ^ 

wards,  as  President  of  the  Foundation  that  income.  These  figures  were  obtained  ■ 

was  to  administer  the  University,  first  January  1940  and  may  be  subject  to  m  I  ^ 

carefully  reviewed  his  financial  position,  correction  now,  l>ecausc  of  the  rec  J  ^ 


then  exhaustively  examined  the  initial 
educational  steps  to  be  taken.  At  the 
time  of  the  original  conversation,  Federico 
Santa  Maria — an  insatiable  speculator — 
expected  to  bequeath  a  fund  of  somewhat 
over  eight  million  pounds  sterling.  But 
then  he  attempted  to  enter  an  entirely  new 


fluctuation  of  world  e.xchange.  ^  * 

But  an  even  greater  task  than  the  suci  f  I  * 
ful  stewardship  of  the  monetary  wealth  I  * 
the  estate  was  that  of  faithfully  lultili  * 
the  educational  mission.  Being  only  c?  ;  ^ 
ally  familiar  w'ith  educational  theory  ^  ' 

methods,  Senor  Edwards  first  madt 
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systematic  study  of  all  the  leading  technical 
i  schools  lx)th  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Americas.  He  was  very  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
i  Technology,  but  eventually  became  con- 
!  vinced,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  finest 
^  technical  education  was  that  to  be  found 
in  Germany.  One  dominant  fact  he  grad¬ 
ually  came  to  accept — that  the  essential 
error  in  existing  Chilean  technical  educa¬ 
tion  lay  in  the  almost  complete  domination 
of  theoretical  instruction,  to  the  detriment 

!of  practical  manual  and  mechanical 
training. 

Because  Scnor  Edwards  was  in  the 
unique  position  of  being  both  a  layman 
unhampered  by  tradition  and  the  trustee 
of  a  fund  sufficiently  large  to  free  him  from 
ordinaiy  financial  considerations,  his  first 
'  constructive  move  was  a  complete  reversal 
of  all  established  educational  practices. 
Don  Agustin  will  smilingly  admit  that  by 
many  he  was  considered  mad  but,  as  his 
later  actions  so  amply  prove,  his  every 
move  was  a  part  of  a  brilliant,  if  somewhat 
.  unorthodox,  plan.  First  he  obtained  a 
president  and  engaged  an  outstanding 
faculty — for  a  university  that  did  not  even 
exist ! 

With  this  fine  group  of  experts,  all  of 
whom  were  of  foreign  citizenship  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will,  and 
most  of  whom  came  from  leading  German 
technical  schools,  Senor  Edwards  drew  up 
an  exhaustive  plan  for  the  curriculum  and 
methods  of  the  school.  Then,  while  the 
institution  still  existed  solely  in  the  minds 
of  these  men,  he  invited  each  to  design 
the  ideal  classroom,  shop,  or  laboratory 
for  teaching  his  particular  subject.  From 
t  the  collection  of  these  individual  plans,  a 
[i  school  structure  was  developed  especially 
1  suited  for  the  education  to  be  given  there, 
a-  .And  still  not  a  building  had  even  been 
a  drawn  on  paper. 

It  A  firm  of  architects  was  engaged  to 


design  the  physical  plant  incorporating  the 
features  decided  upon  for  this  educational 
institution.  Their  first  question  w’as  where 
the  school  would  be  located.  They  were 
told  that  that  w’as  not  important,  that  they 
were  to  design  a  school  to  fit  a  program, 
not  a  building  to  fit  a  site.  Don  Agustin 
says  that  at  that,  his  critics  must  surely 
have  felt  he  had  stepped  from  the  pages  of 
Lewis  Carroll,  But  the  school  was  de¬ 
signed  and  a  plaster  model  constructed, 
and  then  and  not  until  then  did  Senor 
Edwards  start  to  look  for  a  site!  It  seems 
incredible,  but  an  almost  perfect  location 
was  found  and  today,  with  practically  no 
change  in  the  architects’  drawings,  the 
school  rises  from  the  massive  rocky  cliffs 
that  extend  along  the  sea  between  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  Vina  del  Mar, 

One  of  the  firmly  established  beliefs 
about  technical  education  held  by  Don 
Agustin  since  his  earliest  study  of  the 
subject  is  that  it  is  a  primary  requisite  for 
any  engineer  to  be  able  actually  to  do  with 
his  own  hands  anything  he  asks  workmen 
under  him  to  do.  This  completely  vio¬ 
lates  the  traditional  Latin  concept  that 
manual  labor  is  socially  inferior  to  intel¬ 
lectual  work,  and  was  the  cause  of  con¬ 
siderable  criticism  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Technical  University.  But  with  a 
faculty  composed  of  European  professors 
untouched  by  Latin  tradition,  the  majority 
of  them  highly  skilled  craftsmen  in  their 
own  right  and  all  of  them  products  of 
educational  systems  that  demanded  a 
solid  foundation  of  practical  experience, 
the  plan  was  instituted  and  has  proved  its 
value.  To  obtain  the  University’s  highest 
degree  a  student  must  undergo  a  three-year 
period  of  training  in  which  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  time  are  devoted  to 
practical  work  and  one-third  to  theory. 
There  is  then  a  period  of  from  six  months 
to  a  year  of  actual  work  in  a  shop  or 
factory  in  private  industry  where  invalu- 


THE  MACHINE  SHOP 

Equipment  is  kept  up  to 
date;  when  industry  dis¬ 
cards  a  machine,  the  Uni- 
versitv  docs  likewise. 


THE  FORGES 

Iron  working,  machine 
work,  carpentry,  plumb¬ 
ing,  upholstery,  furniture¬ 
making  and  building  are 
the  trades  taught  at  the 
Federico  .Santa  Maria 
Technical  University. 


C'ourtMy  of  tlie  Fftlerirtj  Santa  Marfa  I’ 


ATHLETIC  FIELD  AND 
BLEACHERS 


A  CORNER  IN  THE 
ELECTRICAL  SHOP 


THE  FOUNDRY 

All  work  is  on  the  regular 
industrial  scale,  and  is  not 
reduced  to  the  size  of 
models. 


Courtesy  of  th»!  Fetlerico  Santa  Maria  UiiiverMiiy 
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able  experience  in  the  practical  application 
of  school  theory  is  obtained.  The  final 
three  years  are  a  reversal  of  the  first  three, 
with  two-thirds  theory  and  one-third 
practical  work. 

This  recognition  of  the  immense  value 
of  trained  craftsmen  as  well  as  trained 
theorists  has  led  to  a  program  adapted  to 
students  of  three  distinct  types  of  back¬ 
ground.  Boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
17  may  be  admitted  to  the  preparatory 
section  after  successfully  passing  a  com¬ 
petitive  test  for  aptitude  and  knowledge 
and  undergoing  a  very  rigid  physical  ex¬ 
amination.  Since  these  lx»ys  on  entering 
are  in  general  prepared  in  only  the  basic 
arithmetical  operations  and  in  reading  and 
writing,  they  ordinarily  spend  two  years 
in  the  School  of  Apprentices,  one  year  in 
industry,  and  one  year  in  the  Elementary 
Technical  School,  receiving  on  graduation 
the  title  of  Master  Craftsman.  Exceptional 
boys  may  continue  to  the  second  level  for 
the  degree  of  Technician  or  even  to  the 
higher  one  of  Engineer. 

A  .second  type  of  students  comes  from 
the  Chilean  liceo,  or  classical  secondary 
school.  Boys  Ijetween  15  and  19  years  of 
age  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
first  four  years  of  the  liceo  (about  the 
equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of  an 
American  high  school)  may  be  admitted 
after  successfully  passing  rigid  physical 
and  aptitude  tests.  These  students  may 
be  admitted  to  the  higher  schools  of  the 
University  after  a  single  year  in  the 
Preparatory  School  and  a  year  in  industry. 
After  two  or  three  years  of  advanced  study, 
the  student  will  be  granted  the  title  of 
Technician  and  upon  evidence  of  out¬ 
standing  ability  may  elect  to  continue  to 
the  degree  of  Engineer. 

The  third  group  is  that  of  mature  men 
taken  directly  from  industry.  They  may 
enroll  in  night  school  classes,  which  meet 
from  seven  until  ten  each  evening.  Mem¬ 


bers  of  this  group  must  be  between  the  1  ch 
ages  of  18  and  35  and  in  good  physical  I  pr 
condition,  know  the  rudiments  of  arith-  |th 
metic,  reading,  and  writing,  and  pass  a  of 
mechanical  aptitude  test.  As  the  studies  sh 
impose  a  heavy  burden  upon  these  stu-  ro 
dents,  who  in  general  have  to  work  until  af 
six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  Itefore  leavint  l  m' 
their  jobs  for  the  classroom,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence  of  the  recognized  value  of  the  night  co 
school  that  over  70  percent  of  those  who  th 
enroll  actually  finish  their  studies  each  co 
year.  Don  Agustin  Edwards  feels  that  ! 
one  of  the  greatest  tributes  to  the  success  f  sn 
of  the  institution  will  be  paid  next  year  I  be 
when  two  men,  drawn  from  among  the|Bi 
manual  workers  in  the  city,  will  complete  j  im 
their  seven  years  of  night  study  and  receive  |  th 
the  degree  of  Engineer.  |  na 

The  institution  opened  in  1932.  Dur-lpa 
ing  that  year  only  the  first-year  classes  in  ;  ! 
the  School  for  .Apprentices  and  the  night 
school  were  held;  the  enrollment  in  thclii 
former  was  54,  in  the  latter  171.  ThtP- 
Preparatory  School  opened  in  1934,  thtlm 
Elementary  Technical  School  in  1935.  f  - 
the  Upper  School  in  1936,  and  the  Tech-fsp 
nical  Institute  and  the  Engineering  ColJbi 
lege  in  1937.  In  1939  there  were  426li'r 
students  at  the  university,  and  57  in  indus-j  h 
try  for  their  practice  year.  V'' 

Because  the  entire  emphasis  is  upoti]  ■ 
ability,  and  all  branches  of  the  universe  i' 
are  absolutely  free  to  anyone  able  to  ■ 
demonstrate  his  interest  and  capacity, Hi  > 
very  soon  became  apparent  that  a  largt ,  ■ 
number  of  the  worthy  boys  who  attended  tne 
came  from  homes  too  poor  to  providtUr 
them  proper  food.  As  a  result,  the  Uni- 1 
versity  instituted  the  custom  of  serving  aide 
substantial  breakfast  to  all  students  im-I  . 
mediately  upon  their  arrival,  in  addition  |b\ 
to  a  midday  meal  and  tea  at  four-thirtv  7, 
The  quality  of  work  done  in  the  eail)  , 

•  Boys  from  wealthy  families,  who  are  eminently  Li 
to  pay  their  way,  occasionally  enter;  they  are  askd  •  i  l 
pay  their  expenses  voluntarily.  | 
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ht  classes  at  once  showed  a  very  marked  im- 
al  provement.  Then,  too,  the  time  between 
Ji-  the  close  of  the  working  day  and  the  hour 
a  of  the  first  class  in  the  night  school  was  so 
ies  short  that  many  of  the  older  students  en- 
lu-  rolled  there  were  attempting  to  work  until 
itil  after  ten  o’clock  with  no  adequate  nourish- 
0?  i  ment  after  their  noon  meal.  A  free  dinner 
\i  was  started  for  all  students  attending  night 
;hi  courses,  and  both  the  quality  of  work  and 
ho  ihe  percentage  of  enrollees  completing 
ich  courses  greatly  increased. 

13!  In  the  first  years  of  the  school,  all 
ess  students  were  either  day  pupils  or  “half 
ear  boarders”  eating  their  meals  at  the  school, 
the  But  the  original  plans  of  the  university 
ete  included  two  dormitories  because  it  was 
iw  the  founder’s  intention  to  establish  a 
national  institution,  with  students  from  all 
lir-  parts  of  Chile.  The  first  of  these  was  com- 
s  it  p.lf’ied  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  present 
ghi  I  bool  year,  March  1940.  Like  all  other 
the  ijilciinsis  in  the  group,  it  is  a  tall  gray 
fhe  < 'inc  structure;  it  has  three  stories  of  bed- 
the  nions,  a  ground-floor  living  room  and 
>35,  study  halls,  and  a  basement  devoted  to 
;ch-  sports  and  recreational  facilities.  This 
[lol-  ibuilding  has  two  interesting  features.  In  i 
426  urder  to  emphasize  the  dominant  idea 
dus-  that  ability,  not  social  or  economic  posi- 
Ition,  is  the  measure  of  a  student’s  stature, 
poD ,  '  e  rooms  on  the  top  floor  accommodate 
rsitv :  ;x  boys  each.  As  a  boy  demonstrates 
:  to  is  excellence  in  work,  he  qualifies  for 
,*ii  iiims  lower  in  the  building  designed  for 
argt  “  illy  three.  Finally,  for  outstanding  engi- 
ideii  "“cring  students  of  great  promise,  there 
vidt  are  individual  rooms  bordering  on  lu.\ury. 
Uni-  The  second  feature  of  the  new  dormitory 
iga  deserving  of  attention  is  the  fact  that  all 
im-  ^movable  fixtures  and  furniture  were  made 
itioiibv  students  or  former  students,  who  were 
lirt^  r  ■  anted  contracts  permitting  a  normal 
:arhr  .rofit  and  allowed  to  manufacture  the 
^^r^^terials  in  the  university  shops  during 
r  e  summer  vacation  months  (December- 


February).  This  plan  of  preferred  labor 
helps  needy  students  in  a  financial  way,  is 
excellent  training  for  young  craftsmen,  and 
provides  the  university  with  equipment  of 
unquestioned  quality  in  workmanship.  A 
surprising  number  of  the  highly  comple.x 
machines  used  in  the  various  shops  bear 
plates  stating  that  they  were  constructed 
in  the  shops  of  the  university  by  the 
.students. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  presence  of 
an  exceedingly  wealthy,  tax-exempt  uni¬ 
versity  would  be  the  object  of  considerable 
criticism  from  local  industry,  as  a  possible 
competitor.  Actually,  quite  the  reverse 
is  true.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
university  cooperates  very  closely  with 
local  industry,  supplying  personnel  of  un¬ 
rivalled  quality,  and  completely  forbidding 
any  article  that  might  compete  with  local 
production  to  be  made  for  sale.  The  only 
time  that  the  university  manufactures 
articles  for  private  consumption  is  when  it 
occasionally  produces  some  highly  special¬ 
ized  machine  or  part  for  a  local  concern 
that  could  not  otherwise  obtain  the  equip- 
men  tinChile.  So  thoroughly  does  Chilean 
industry  appreciate  both  this  friendly  co¬ 
operation  in  mechanical  products  and  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  at  the 
university,  that  every  one  of  the  seven 
engineers  graduated  in  the  first  class  was 
employed,  and  a  number  received  their 
contracts  before  graduation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  has  been 
occasional  misinterpretation  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  program  on  the  part  of  private 
individuals.  The  Government  educational 
authorities,  however,  recognize  that  it  is 
making  a  definite  contribution  to  Chilean 
education  and  industry;  that  it  is  supple¬ 
menting,  not  competing  with,  the  federal 
schools.  Thus  the  Federico  Santa  Maria 
Technical  University  has  confined  itself  to 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  because  it  recognized  that  prep- 
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aration  in  such  fields  as  architecture  and 
mining  engineering  is  already  very  well 
given  by  existing  Government  schools. 

There  remain  several  buildings  contem¬ 
plated  for  the  near  future.  One  is  a 
technical  library  designed  to  hold  460,000 
volumes  and  to  provide  space  for  plans, 
maps,  and  files  of  technical  journals. 
There  will  be  three  large  reading  rooms 
and  twelve  private  studies  available  for 
advanced  students  working  on  individual 
problems  or  research.  The  organization 
of  this  library  is  the  result  of  a  five-year 
survey  of  the  best  available  examples  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  a  gymnasium,  an  auditorium, 
and  other  dormitories  are  under  con¬ 
struction. 

Far  more  important  than  the  building 
program,  w'hich  is  producing  one  of  the 
handsomest  schools  on  the  entire  conti¬ 
nent,  is  the  less  obvious  equipment  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  a  continuous  replacement 
and  development  in  the  machines  and  tools 
used  in  the  classes.  Nothing  is  kept, 
whatever  its  original  economic  value,  if 
it  is  no  longer  the  type  of  product  that  the 
student  may  expect  to  encounter  in  actual 
industry  upon  his  graduation.  Electrical 
fixtures,  meters,  motors  of  somewhat 
obsolete  design,  which  in  many  schools 
would  be  tolerated  and  excused  on  the 
grounds  that  they  taught  “the  principle”, 
are  discarded  in  the  university  when  they 
are  discarded  by  industry.  A  student  uses 
the  things  he  will  encounter  on  the  job. 
He  works  with  full  scale  machinery,  not 
models.  If  he  is  studying  a  water  turbine 
electrical  plant,  he  is  taught  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  water  turbine.  He  studies  loco¬ 
motive  engines  and  power  equipment  that 
make  the  classroom  look  like  some  great 


factory  or  power  plant  rather  than  j 
school. 

For  all  of  these  things  the  Universit\  i< 
indebted  to  the  incredibly  complete  plan- 1 
ning  of  Don  Agustin  Edwards.  Thi; 
man — former  Ambas-sador  to  England? 
author,  and  one  of  the  greatest  finaneb 
of  modern  times,  who  thinks  in  terms 
millions  of  dollars — can  without  hesitatb 
describe  the  most  minute  detail  of  air 
part  of  the  school.  For  example,  he  ca: 
and  will  explain  with  enthusiasm  the  exar 
specifications  of  the  rubber  tires  for  b 
wheels  of  the  little  carts  to  be  used  in  ti 
new  library  to  trundle  the  returned  booll 
back  to  the  stacks! 


But  motivating  all  the  material  aspeesj 
of  the  university  is  the  ideal  that  1>: 
Agustin  so  well  expressed  in  his  address  ^ 
the  close  of  the  school  year  on  Ucccin!- 
21,  1939: 

The  only  thing  that  makes  for  certain  and  is 
creasing  progress  is  a  lofty  and  noble  concept! 
human  existence,  which  should  ever  inspire  a: 
guide  our  thoughts  and  actions.  In  other  wor: 
wealth  is  not  an  end,  but  an  instrument;  an  : 
strument  as  delicate,  fine,  subtle,  and  danprre 
as  a  stick  of  dynamite,  which  can  as  easily  plf7 
the  mountain  to  bring  to  light  hidden  treasures  || 
open  means  of  communication  as  explode  in  o. 
hands  and  cause  our  destruction  and  death. 

Work  is  a  social  duty,  the  fruit  of  the  solida.'-; 
of  human  interests.  We  have  a  common  orir: 
and  a  common  heritage.  The  ideal  society  wou 
be  one  in  which  there  were  neither  slaves  of  we? 
nor  slaves  of  toil.  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  as  regards  relations  between  n 
and  the  role  they  are  called  to  play  in  this  hii; 
beehive,  there  are  no  absolute  standards;  notl 
can  be  blindly  condemned  or  applauded. 

To  understand  life  in  these  terms  is  what  it 
to  be  a  human  being.  And  that  should  be 
first  consideration  of  a  man  if  he  aspires  to  bet 
ful  to  himself,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  the  ki 
of  his  birth. 


i 


Latin  America  and 
the  1940  Guggenheim  Fellowships 


The  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation  has  announced  its  fellowship 
awards,  totaling  more  than  $200,000  for 
1940-41.  As  is  now  generally  known,  the 
Foundation  grants  its  fellowships  to  re¬ 
search  workers  in  all  fields  of  knowledge 
and  to  creative  workers  in  the  fine  arts,  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  work  under 
the  freest  possible  conditions.  The  awards 
are  made  to  men  and  \vomen,  married  or 
unmarried,  of  every  class  and  creed,  on 
equal  terms;  the  fellows  are  appointed 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  their 
accomplishments,  past  and  prospective, 
without  regard  to  factors  extraneous  to  the 
question  of  quality. 

The  Foundation  was  established  in  1925, 
and  in  the  past  15  years  more  than  1,000 
scholars  have  received  awards.  Of  this 
number,  over  100  were  Latin  .Americans 
selected  by  a  special  committee  to  come 
to  the  United  States  for  research.  .Xp- 
proximately  the  same  number  of  .'\merican 
citizens  chose  Latin  America  as  the  field 
in  which  to  pursue  their  studies. 

The  Latin  American  Fellowships  w'ere 
created  in  1929  “to  assist  in  increasing  the 
interaction  among  the  American  republics, 
each  upon  the  other,  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  in  education,  and  in  the  learned 
professions.”  The  founders  wished  to 
encourage  men  and  women  to  push  for¬ 
ward  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  to 
create  beauty,  so  that  the  fellows  might 
‘"approach  nearer  and  nearer  together  in 
scientific  and  artistic  respect  for  each 
other’s  attainments  and  culture.  .  .  ,  For 
better  understanding  among  the  citizens 
of  the  American  republics  nothing  is 
needed  but  more  knowledge — a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  other’s  culture  that  yields 
nothing  in  zeal  for  one’s  own.” 


The  fellowships  for  Latin  America,  with 
Brazilian  scholars  competing  for  the  first 
time,  were  granted  to  19  representatives 
of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Peru,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Uruguay.  Of  the 
73  fellow’ships  given  to  scholars  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  Canada,  more  than  a  dozen 
will  be  devoted  to  work  or  studies  related 
to  Latin  America. 

The  Latin  American  recipients  for  1940 
are  as  follows: 

Hugo  Pablo  Chiodi,  .\rgentina;  Laboratory 
Chief,  Pulmonary  Research  Center,  University  of 
Buenos  .^ires:  Investigation  of  respiratory  phe¬ 
nomena  caused  by  muscular  activity  in  health  and 
disease. 

Carlos  Eugenio  Dieulefait,  .Argentina;  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Statistical  Institute,  University  of  the 
Littoral,  Rosario:  Further  studies  in  the  field  of 
statistical  theory. 

Eduardo  Etzel,  Brazil;  Chief  Surgeon,  Cle¬ 
mente  Ferreira  Tuberculosis  Institute,  Sao  Paulo: 
Technical  studies  of  thoracic  surgery  in  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Jorge  Kingston,  Brazil;  Professor  of  Statistics, 
University  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro:  A  statistical 
study  of  coffee  in  the  economy  of  Brazil. 

Carlos  Arnaldo  Krug,  Brazil;  Head  of  the 
Genetics  Department,  Institute  of  Agronomy, 
Sao  Paulo:  Genetic  investigations  of  citrus  and 
other  major  crop  plants  of  Brazil,  in  collaboration 
with  experts  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mauricio  Rocha  e  Silva,  Brazil;  Member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Biological  Institute,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil:  Research  into  the  pharmacological  prop¬ 
erties  of  trypsin. 

Mario  Schenberg,  Brazil;  Acting  Professor  of 
Physics,  University  of  Sao  Paulo:  Research  into 
the  application  of  nuclear  and  atomic  physics  to 
astrophysics. 

Nilson  Torres  de  Rezende,  Brazil;  Surgeon, 
Pernambuco:  Studies  in  the  field  of  neurophysi¬ 
ology. 

Fernando  Huidobro  Toro,  Chile;  Surgeon  and 
member  of  the  staff.  Catholic  University:  Studies 
of  the  chemical  transmission  of  nerve  impulses. 
Raul  Palacios,  Chile;  Chief  of  the  Section  of 
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Filterable  Viruses,  Bacteriological  Institute  of 
Chile:  Studies  of  rabies. 

J()s£  P.  Carabia,  Cuba;  Assistant  in  the  Botany 
Department,  La  Salle  College,  Habana:  The 
preparation  of  a  work  on  the  flora  of  Cuba,  at  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  where  the  world’s 
largest  collection  of  Cuban  plants  has  been 
gathered. 

Xabor  Carrillo  Florks,  Mexico;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  National  University  of  Mexico: 
Studies  of  soil  mechanics  and  its  application  to 
the  construction  of  foundations  of  buildings  and 
dams,  with  especial  reference  to  the  difficult  sub¬ 
soil  conditions  of  Mexico. 

Juan  Eugenio  Garro,  Peru;  Member  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Museum  of  Archaeology, 
Lima:  Linguistic  studies  of  the  indigenous  lan¬ 
guages  of  Peru,  especially  the  Qucchua,  which  is 
Sr.  Garro’s  native  tongue. 

Jorge  C.  Muelle  Rojas,  Peru;  Member  of  the 
staff,  National  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Lima: 
Studies  of  ancient  Peruvian  art  forms,  based  on 
analyses  of  their  styles. 

Carlos  Nichoi50n  Jefferson,  Peru;  Professor 
of  the  Physical  Geography  and  Climatology  of 
Peru,  University  of  .San  Agustin,  Arequipa:  Com¬ 
parative  studies  of  the  climates  of  the  Peruvian 
Coast  and  the  coast  of  California. 

Facundo  Bueso-Sanlleiu,  Puerto  Rico;  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Puerto 
Rico:  Studies  in  the  field  of  band  spectra. 

.Santos  Primo  Amadeo,  Puerto  Rico;  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico:  A  comparative  study  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  law  of  Argentina  and  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Amerigo  Santiago  Albrieux  Murdoch,  Uru¬ 
guay;  Head  of  the  .Section  of  Endocrinology,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Endocrinology,  Montevideo:  Studies  in 
the  field  of  endocrinology,  in  particular,  hormone 
therapy. 

CiRO  A.  Peluffo,  Uruguay;  Assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology,  Institute  of  Hygiene, 
Montevideo:  Studies  of  artificially  induced  micro¬ 
biological  variation. 

Fellows  from  the  United  States  who.se 
work  or  research  will  be  connected  with 
Latin  America  arc  as  follows: 

Migi:el  Covarrubiap,,  artist,  of  New  York  City 
and  Mexico:  A  btKik  on  the  culture  of  the  Isthmus 


iof 


of  Tehuantepiec,  similar  to  Island  of  Rali^  wri- 
on  his  first  Guggenheim  Fellowship. 

Raymond  E.  Crist,  Instructor  in  (icograi: 
University  of  Illinois:  A  book  on  the  human  er 
raphy  of  the  V’enezuelan  Andes. 

Edward  Franklin  Frazier,  Professor 
Sociology,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  Negro  family  in 
West  Indies  and  Brazil. 

George  Thomas  Johnson,  Research  .-Wim 
and  Lecturer  in  Botany,  Washington  Univer^i 
St.  Louis:  A  biologic  and  taxonomic  study  of  jI 
lichens  of  tropical  America. 

Isabel  T.  Kelly,  Research  Associate,  L'nii-l 
sity  of  California:  Ethnographic  and  archacolojJ 
investigations  in  southw'estern  Mexico. 

Alfred  M£traux,  ethnologist:  A  book  to 
entitled  The  Ethnology  oj  the  Gran  Chaco,  which  v 
embody  the  results  of  a  period  spent  in  that  ai- 
on  his  first  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  studv;: 
the  culture  of  the  primitive  Indians  thf 
Ruth  Reeves,  textile  designer  of  New  Yc 
City:  Studies  of  the  textiles,  ancient  and  modem. 
South  America,  and  creative  work  in  the  same  fit. 

Robert  Chester  Smith,  Assistant  Direa 
the  Hispanic  Foundation  in  the  Library  of  G: 
gress:  The  preparation  of  a  history  of  the 
arts  in  Brazil  from  pre-Columbian  times  to  'I 
present  day.  ® 

Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr.,  Professor  of  F.conor»ll 
ics,  Cornell  University:  A  study  of  the  foreitlc 
exchange  policies  of  certain  Latin  .Xmcrics  f 
countries.  j 


Chester  Stoc;k,  Professor  of  Palcontolorj 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadtr. 
A  continuation  of  his  vertebrate  paleontoloei 
reconnaissance  of  Mexico,  begun  last  year  on 
first  Guggenheim  Fellowship. 

Henry  K.  Svxnson,  Curator  of  the  Brook. 
Botanic  Garden:  Investigation  of  the  relations:: 
of  the  flora  of  western  South  America  to  that  of : 
Galapagos  Islands. 

Elizabeth  Tracy,  Mural  painter.  Cambric; 
Massachusetts:  Creative  work  in  the  L'ni. 
States  and  in  Mexico. 

R.AYMt’ND  L.  ZwEMER,  Assistant  Profess* 
Anatomy,  Columbia  University  Medical  .Sck- 
A  scientific  study  of  the  factors  involved  in 
maintenance,  by  living  cells,  of  a  differo;: 
permeability  to  electrolytes,  in  collaljoration  vs 
Dr.  B.  A.  Houssay,  Professor  of  Physio!- 
Universitv  of  Buenos  .\ires. 
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A  special  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  held  on 
|une  29,  1940.  The  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
SecretatA'  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  extended  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Dr.  Luis  Fernandez 
Rodriguez,  the  new  Minister  of  Costa 
I  Rica,  who  is  now  his  country’s  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  Board. 
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Agenda  for  the  Habana  Meeting 

The  Governing  Board  had  been  requested 
to  cooperate  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  scheduled  to  take  place  in  July 
at  Habana,  Cuba.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
draft  program  be  submitted  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  governments  for  suggestion,  and  that 
replies  be  requested  by  not  later  than 
July  5.  (On  that  date  the  program,  as 
printed  in  the  August  1940  issue  of  the 
Bi  llet  IN,  was  approved  at  another  special 
meeting.) 
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Report  of  the  Supervisory  Committee 

The  Supervisory  Committee  submitted  a 
report  recommending  approval  of  pro¬ 
posals  put  forth  by  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Columbus  Memorial  Light¬ 
house,  the  Special  Committee  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  Music  Division  in 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Peru. 

The  Permanent  Committee  on  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  recom- 
1  mended  that  the  several  governments, 
members  of  the  L’nion,  issue  one  or  more 


postage  stamps  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  such  funds  as  are  realized 
from  sales,  in  excess  of  postal  expen.ses.  be 
contributed  to  the  Lighthouse  Fund.  The 
Permanent  Committee  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  governments  place  with 
the  Pan  American  Union  a  supply  of  such 
stamps  for  sale  to  collectors  and  other 
interested  individuals,  and  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General  be  authorized  to  take  such 
steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  this  project. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Music  Division  in  the  Union 
recommended  that  the  Director  General 
be  authorized,  in  cooperation  with  the 
committee  of  the  Conference  on  Inter- 
American  Relations  in  the  Field  of  Music, 
to  inquire  into  the  possibilities  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  annual  grant  of  $15,000  for  five 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and 
maintaining  a  Division  of  Music  within 
the  Pan  American  Union,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  five- 
year  period  the  Union  would  undertake 
to  continue  the  w'ork  of  the  Division. 

In  view  of  the  interest  expressed  by  the 
Government  of  Peru  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee  to  study  the  organization  of 
an  Inter-American  Institute  of  Tropical 
Agriculture  and  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  promote  the  production  of  rubber  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  Supervisory 
Committee  recommended  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  committee  be  increased  to 
six.  At  the  request  of  the  Minister  of 
Bolivia,  which  is  also  a  rubber-producing 
country,  the  recommendation  was  amended 
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to  include  Bolivia  on  the  committee. 
The  Governing  Board  Committee  on  this 
subject  therefore  now  consists  of  the  Am¬ 
bassadors  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
X’enezuela  and  the  Ministers  of  Bolivia.  El 
Salvador,  and  Guatemala.  With  this 
change,  the  report  of  the  Supervisory 
Committee  was  approved. 

Presentation  of  stamps  to 
President  Roosevelt 
On  June  26,  eighteen  mcmliers  of  the 
Governing  Board  visited  the  White  House 
to  present  to  President  Roosevelt  a  special 
collection  of  the  postage  stamps  issued  by 
eleven  of  the  .American  republics  in  honor 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  The  pres¬ 


entation  was  made  by  the  Chairman  i 
the  Board,  the  Hon.  Cxirdell  Hull.  I 

President  Roosevelt  e.xpressed  his  cli  I 
appreciation  of  the  gift,  which,  he  sj; 
would  lie  placed  in  a  special  exhibit  c\i 
at  the  Hyde  Park  Library.  Then,  sptj, 
ing  informally,  the  President  dcscrilr 
his  great  interest  in  stamp  collecting,  a: 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Brazil  was  ; 
first  .American  nation  to  issue  a  I)()^ta, 
stamp,  in  1842.  He  also  emphasized  i: 
great  educational  value  of  this  hobby. 

The  album  presented  to  the  Picsidt 
consists  of  separate  sheets,  one  for  ca 
country  issuing  the  commemorative  stan, 
with  the  autograph  of  the  respective  dip! 
made  representative  and  an  impression 
his  official  seal. 
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LATI.N  AMERICAN  STAMPS  FOR  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

On  June  26,  1940,  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  as  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  J 
.\merican  Union,  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  an  album  containing  sets  of  the  stamps  issued  j 
various  American  Republics  in  honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The 

of  the  Governing  Board  and  officials  of  the  Pan  American  Union  were  present  on  this  occasion.  | 
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Message  of  the  President  of 
Uruguay 

On  March  15,  1940,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Uru9;uay  received  the  annual  message 
cf  the  President,  General  Alfredo  Baldo- 
mir.  together  with  the  reports  of  his 
Cabinet  Ministers  covering  the  activities  of 
their  respective  departments  for  the  year 
1939. 

The  President  pointed  out  in  his  brief 
remarks  that,  in  spite  of  the  European  war 
and  its  inevitably  serious  effects  on 
I'ruguay's  economic  life,  the  country 
continued  throughout  the  year  with  its 
fundamental  plans  for  increased  public 
works,  improvement  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  construction  of  certain  new  public 
buildings. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  referred 
in  his  report  to  the  offieial  visits  to  the 
Republic  during  1939  of  the  President¬ 
elect  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and 
.\rgentina;  visits  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Minister,  “gave  opportunity  to  the 
Government  to  strengthen  the  Ixtnds  of 
friendship  between  the  American  countries 
and  thus  put  into  practiee  the  aims  of  a 
policy  of  continental  cooperation.”  The 
official  visit  of  the  President  of  Uruguay 
to  Buenos  Aires  likewise  brought  into 
prominenec  the  close  relationship  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  Brazilian-Uruguayan  Mixed  Gom- 
mission  continued  its  work  during  1939  to 
complete  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier, 
and  the  members  of  a  Mixed  Technieal 
Commission  were  designated  by  Ixiih 
-Xrgentina  and  Uruguay  to  meet  at  Buenos 


.\ires  for  the  purpose  of  planning  the  pro¬ 
posed  hydraulic  works  to  utilize  the  w’atcr- 
power  of  the  Uruguay  River  and  to  set  up 
a  committee  to  start  work  on  the  proposed 
hydrographic  survey  of  the  river. 

A  series  of  resolutions  pertaining  to  the 
promotion  of  tourist  travel  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  various  tourist  services  was 
adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
during  the  year.  Among  other  steps  taken, 
a  hotel  census  of  the  countrv’  was  conducted, 
and  the  construction  of  several  hotels  and 
inns,  particularly  in  countrv'  regions  and 
in  areas  destined  for  use  as  national 
parks,  was  either  planned,  fx*gun,  or 
completed. 

The  Mini.ster  of  Finance,  while  stressing 
the  gravity  of  the  effects  of  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  immediately  preceding  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  following  the  outbreak  of  European 
hostilities,  reported  that  nonetheless  Uru¬ 
guay’s  foreign  trade  had  shown  a  favorable 
balance  of  17,276,060  pesos.  During  1939 
imports  w'erc  valued  at  84,090,240  pesos 
and  exports  at  101,366,300  pesos,  which 
represented  a  decrease  of  13.6  percent  and 
an  increase  of  5.2  percent,  respectively, 
over  1938  values.  Approximately  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sum  paid  for  imports  was  for 
raw  materials,  construction  materials,  and 
machinery  for  national  industries,  which, 
the  Minister  pointed  out,  was  indicative  of 
Uruguay’s  desire  to  direct  its  foreign  pur¬ 
chases  toward  the  eventual  advancement 
of  national  industry. 

Production,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
prices  obtained,  showed  encouraging  prog¬ 
ress.  Cattle  marketed  through  the  na¬ 
tional  stockyards  increased  by  475,500 
head  and  their  average  price  was  15.2  per¬ 
cent  alxne  that  in  1938.  Manufacturing 
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production,  expressed  in  terms  of  kilowatt 
hours  of  energy  consumed,  showed  a  favor¬ 
able  departure  of  17.5  percent  over  1938 
figures.  In  the  construction  industry’  build¬ 
ing  permits  issued  during  1939  totaled 
19,570,700  pesos  as  compared  with  18,050,- 
050  pesos  in  1938  and  only  13,908,000  in 
1937. 

The  country’s  gold  reserves  were  in¬ 
creased  by  2,864,000  pesos.  Sight  dejxisits 
in  banks  decreased  3,991,520  pesos  but 
savings  deposits  increased  over  the  1938 
figure  by  6,943,055  pesos.  The  1939  aver¬ 
age  total  savings  deposits  of  186,481,200 
pesos  was  more  than  twice  the  average  on 
deposit  in  1929,  which  fact  was  cited  by 
the  Ministry'  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  country  in  the  decade  since  the 
depression.  The  Mortgage  Bank  made 
new  loans  during  the  year  totaling  10,323,- 
550  pesos,  while  loans  canceled  totaled 
6,158,120  pesos,  about  2  million  more  than 
in  1938.  Stock  exchange  operations  in 
1939  showed  an  increase  of  10,701,040 
pesos  over  the  1938  total  of  63,575,460 
pesos,  which  the  Finance  Ministry  re¬ 
garded  as  signifying  growing  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  country’s  public  credit. 

The  national  public  debt  increased  from 
350,170,088  pesos  on  January  1,  1939,  to 
398,084,266  pesos  on  December  31,  1939. 
Debt  service  was  punctually  met.  The 
conversion  and  readjustment  of  foreign 
national  debt  proceeded  according  to 
plans.  Bond  amortizations  during  the 
year  totaled  3,631,692  pesos  and  new 
issues  amounted  to  51,545,869  pesos,  with 
additional  bonds  amounting  to  67,009,170 
pesos  authorized  but  still  unissued.  The 
new  issues  of  1939  were  for  the  following 
purposes: 

Petos 

Public  Works  (Rio  Negro  dam  proj¬ 
ect,  public  buildings,  and  other 

public  works) .  24,  364,  233 

Public  Assistance  and  Social  Welfare 
(pension  funds,  and  medical  and 
hospital  purposes) .  21,  580,  980 


Industrial  and  Banking  Entities  (for  I 

the  Bank  of  the  Republic  for  agri-  f 

cultural  credit  purposes,  and  for  the  I 

Petroleum  and  C.ement  .\dminis-  [ 

tration) .  2,  000,001  j 

Indirect  Debt  (loans  to  municipalities  || 

for  public  improvements,  and  for  I 

refinancing  municipal  debt  as-  | 

sumed  by  the  nation) .  3,  496, 08i  I 

Debt  Adjustments  (in  accordance  1 

with  conversion  plans) .  104.  S’ll 


51,  545,86' 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  sum¬ 
marized  the  highway  and  bridge  project 
initiated  or  completed  throughout  tht 
Republic  in  1939.  Work  on  highways  anc 
bridges  was  particularly  extensive  durinf 
the  year.  .Approximately  260  miles  r 
highways  were  completed,  of  which  abot  I 
39  miles  were  constructed  by  private  finr  I 
under  contract  at  a  cost  to  the  goverr' 
ment  of  391,670  pesos.  The  n  niaini-  t 
221  miles,  most  of  them  connecting  rodLl 
between  various  local  communities  cj 
branch  roads  leading  to  populated  centerj 
off  the  main  routes,  were  constructed  b  ] 
the  Highway  Division  of  the  Ministry  c: 
Public  W’orks.  The  latter,  together  wit; 
about  45  miles  of  similar  new  roads  unde: 
construction  by  the  Highway  Division ; 
the  end  of  the  year,  represent  an  expend 
ture  of  827,700  pesos. 

Two  laws  passed  in  1939,  one  approve: 
on  .April  22  and  the  other  on  Septembe 
15,  appropriated  the  sums  of  120,000  pf' 
and  250,000  pesos,  respectively,  for  roa. 
construction  projects,  the  cost  of  whic: 
was  to  be  shared  by  municipalities  ac; 
local  districts.  At  the  end  of  1939,  higi 
way  construction  of  this  class  was  in  pro: 
ress  for  which  Federal  commitments  totale 
300,986  pesos  and  the  local  .share  257, 4 
pesos.  A  small  part  of  the  local  share  in 
few  localities  was  represented  by  cont 
butions  in  kind,  i.  e.,  materials  and  labc 
rather  than  cash  outlay. 

During  1939  twenty-two  bridges  ofvc  j 
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ious  kinds,  the  total  cost  of  which  was 
274,123  pesos,  were  completed  and  put 
into  public  service.  W'ork  on  several  addi¬ 
tional  bridges  was  begun;  their  cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  259,700  pesos. 

The  achievements  of  1939  were  regarded 
with  satisfaction  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works.  The  careful  study  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communications  problems  aflect- 
ing  many  important  zones  of  production 
in  the  country  led  to  the  formulation 
of  definite  plans  for  projects  which  will  be 
part  of  a  comprehensive  highway  program 
to  be  carried  out  with  all  possible  speed, 
at  a  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  ap¬ 
proximately  1,821,700  pesos. 

Great  progress  was  also  made  in  the 
widening,  improvement,  and  conservation 
of  port  works,  canals,  and  rivers.  Water 
and  sewerage  systems  were  extended  in 
many  places  and  a  total  of  1,809,760  pesos 
was  spent  on  the  construction  of  public 
buildings  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  police 
and  other  office  buildings.  Railroad  con¬ 
struction,  planned  to  open  up  an  important 
stock  and  agricultural  producing  zone  of 
the  country,  has  been  progressing  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Of  the  proposed  134 
miles  of  railroad  line  to  the  Brazilian 
frontier,  the  portion  between  Sarandf  del 
Yi  and  Blanquillo  (about  33  miles)  was 
completed. 

Plans  for  moving  the  national  stock- 
yards  to  a  new  location  near  the  national 
packing  plant  were  well  under  way.  The 
construction  of  approximately  750  low 
cost  housing  units  for  workers  was  either 
begun  or  completed  during  the  year. 

Satisfactory  activities  were  reported  by 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health.  Through 
regular  budget  allocations  and  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  private  collaboration, 
many  new  health  services  and  hospitals 
were  incorporated  into  the  public  service 
during  the  year,  including  a  total  of 
approximately  600  new  hospital  beds  dis¬ 


tributed  among  15  hospitals  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Prophylactic  and 
sanitary  educational  work  was  carried  on 
all  over  the  country  with  good  results. 


Message  of  the  President 
of  Nicaragua 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Congress  of 
Nicaragua,  delivered  April  15,  1940, 
President  Somoza  summarized  briefly  and 
in  general  terms  the  events  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Nicaraguan  economy  was  disturbed  by 
the  European  conflict  but  the  government 
took  action  to  ameliorate  the  situation  as 
much  as  possible.  The  principal  measures, 
the  President  said,  were  the  following:  the 
construction  of  modern  highways,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  value  of  property'  and  open  new 
regions  to  cultivation;  credit  aid  to  pro¬ 
ducers;  the  mechanization  of  agriculture: 
intensified  cultivation,  both  to  increase 
crops  having  a  sure  market  abroad,  thereby 
making  more  foreign  exchange  available, 
and  to  decrease  the  calls  upon  such  ex¬ 
change  by  raising  in  the  country  agricul¬ 
tural  products  hitherto  imported;  and 
strict  economy  in  all  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  administration. 

Nicaragua  participated  in  the  First 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
at  Panama,  and  in  the  Meeting  of  Treas¬ 
ury  Representatives,  at  Guatemala  City. 
The  results,  the  President  said,  were  a 
fruitful  exchange  of  ideas  and  experience 
and  an  improvement  in  the  technique  of 
inter-.American  cooperation;  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  laid  for  future  action  of  benefit 
to  all  American  nations. 

The  President  spoke  at  length  of  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1939. 
Of  prime  importance  to  Nicaragua  was  the 
exchange  of  notes  between  him  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  formulating  a  plan  of 
cooperation  and  setting  forth  a  program  of 
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financial  and  technical  assistance  (see 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
July  1939). 

On  his  return  trip  to  Nicaragua,  Presi¬ 
dent  Somoza  was  entertained  by  the 
governments  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
and  Honduras.  Later,  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Cort6s.  he  visited  Costa  Rica, 
where  joint  action  by  the  two  governments 
in  improving  the  channel  of  the  San  Juan 
River  was  discussed,  .^s  the  result  of  the 
visit,  a  treaty  providing  for  such  action  was 
signed  on  .\pril  5,  1940,  in  .San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  past  year  next  listed  by  the 
President  included  the  following:  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  with  due  regard  for 
civil  liberties;  the  strengthening  of  the 
finances  of  the  country;  improvement  in 
the  system  of  taxation;  reorganization  of 
the  Treasury-  department;  scientific  train¬ 
ing  for  government  officials  and  employees; 
payment  on  the  foreign  and  domestic 
obligations  of  the  nation;  the  granting  of 
liljeral  credits  to  aid  agriculture  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  general;  improvements  in 
public  health  services;  the  creation  of 
normal  schools:  the  construction  of  or 
repairs  to  many  public  schools;  lowcost 
housing  for  workers’  families;  construction 
and  maintenance  work  on  new  railway 
lines  and  the  purchase  of  four  locomotives 
and  other  material;  and  advances  in 
beautifying  the  capital  and  other  important 
cities. 

The  government  has  also  begun  to  de¬ 
velop  its  air  forces;  planes  have  been 
acquired  for  a  National  Air  Corps,  and 
officers  for  the  corps  have  received  training 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

A  radio  communications  corps  has  been 
organized  in  the  .\rmy,  and  radio  service 
with  Mexico  and  with  the  other  re¬ 
publics  of  Central  .\merica  has  been 
established. 


Message  of  the  President  of  I 
Argentina  | 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Argentin-I 
Congress  on  May  14,  1940,  Presiderj 
Ortiz  read  his  annual  message  giving  a- 
account  of  his  administration  for  the  pi> 
ceding  twelvemonth. 

Events  of  outstanding  importance  for  th 
nation  were,  at  home,  the  return  to  nor 
mal  functioning  of  political  institutions  i: 
the  country  and  the  faithful  observant* 
of  the  election  law,  and  abroad,  th 
European  conflict. 

Argentine  neutrality,  the  Presider 
stated,  does  not  mean  indifference  orir 
sensibility,  and  he  referred  with  pride : 
the  food  supplies  sent  to  the  civil  popuh- 
tions  of  Finland  and  Norway. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  different  goverr 
ment  departments,  special  attention  u; 
paid  to  the  needs  of  education;  the  r* 
quirements  of  national  defense  on  h:.. 
and  sea  and  in  the  air;  the  probleir. 
created  by  the  present  world  situation  i:| 
connection  with  agriculture,  cattle-raisine 
raw  materials,  and  the  export  trade  i; 
general;  and  the  complicated  situatio: 
arising  from  the  European  war  and  i: 
effect  on  capital,  industry,  labor,  an: 
consumption  in  Argentina. 

The  President  expressed  the  hope  th 
no  tax  increases  would  be  necessary,  ar 
stated  that  the  government  had  endeavort 
to  create  employment  and  stimulate  th 
sources  of  national  wealth  to  countera: 
the  abnormal  situation  of  workers  and  pn 
ducers.  The  success  of  internal  bond  issu' 
showed  public  confidence  in  the  financ: 
structure  of  the  country. 

The  foreign  trade  outlook  was  ureai 
altered  by  the  war,  and  it  became  nec^ 
sary  lo  limit  purchases  abroad  in  order 
conserve  foreign  exchange. 

Trade  had  temporarily  ceased  w 
several  Central  European  nations,  andr 
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government  expected  that  the  same  would 
occur  with  other  European  countries.  The 
iineed  for  raw  materials  brought  about  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  imported  products, 
while  the  prices  of  exports  remained 
the  same.  Fortunately  the  difTerence  was 
largely  offset  by  increased  sales. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  arising  from 
this  situation,  there  had  been  no  serious 
shortage  of  any  important  commodity,  and 
the  President  expressed  the  hope  that  in¬ 
tensified  production  in  certain  existing  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  establishment  of  others 
would  supply  any  lack  that  would  other- 

_ wise  be  felt. 

or  irj  The  systems  of  payments,  however,  were 
ide  ,!|basically  affected.  The  chief  European 
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purchasers  of  .Argentine  commodities  no 
jlonger  offer  freely  disposable  e.xchange, 
jalthough  it  was  pointed  out  that  sufficient 
iiuarantees  for  such  funds  had  been 
obtained  to  prevent  loss  from  blocked 
foreign  exchange  in  countries  where  war 
economy  has  made  payment  impossible, 
r  The  President  called  attention  to  the 
situation  of  citizens  who  live  in  the  Terri- 
jde  j  jtories  of  the  nation  and  have  no  represen¬ 
tation  in  Congress.  New  legislation  is 
ursiently  needed  to  develop  the  vast 
potential  resources  of  those  regions. 

•Ml  the  national  codes  need  revision, 
ae  thf  said  the  President,  to  bring  them  up  to 
date.  Revised  Civil  and  Penal  Codes 
were  before  Congress  for  action,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Code  was  being  studied  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee,  and  two  draft  codes,  one  on 
nd  pr '  3nd  commercial  procedure,  the  other 
iin  the  organization  of  the  penal  system, 
will  be  submitted  this  year  to  Congress. 

\  general  education  bill  had  also  been 
dialled  by  the  government  and  submitted 
lu  Congress,  to  standardize  courses  of 
study  in  all  .schools  throughout  the 

f country. 

The  marketing  of  the  1938-39  wheat 
crop  was  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
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yet  faced  by  the  government.  Not  only 
was  there  a  scarcity  of  buyers  in  the  inter¬ 
national  market,  but  the  supply  of  bot¬ 
toms  for  shipment  was  greatly  limited  by 
the  war.  The  disposal  of  the  crop  was 
slow,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to 
make  special  arrangements,  such  as  the 
agreement  with  Spain,  as  well  as  to  stimu¬ 
late  greater  purchases  in  other  countries 
and  to  negotiate  to  prevent  customary 
purchases  in  other  markets  from  being 
diverted.  To  avoid  difficulties  arising 
when  the  1939-40  crop  was  harvested, 
two  decrees  were  passed  obliging  the 
national  milling  industry  to  purchase  a 
fixed  percentage  of  wheat,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  its  absorption  by  .\rgentine 
industry  up  to  November  1940. 

The  government  felt  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  maintain  the  minimum 
prices  fixed  for  wheat  and  linseed,  since 
quotations  were  higher  than  the  figures 
established. 

The  President  mentioned  that  in  his 
message  the  year  before  he  had  pointed 
out  that  the  establishment  of  minimum 
prices  for  grain  was  a  “strictly  exceptional” 
measure,  and  should  not  be  repeated. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  en¬ 
visaged  in  the  marketing  of  the  abundant 
corn  crop,  it  was  decided  to  grant  more 
liberal  bank  credits,  so  that  growers  might 
hold  their  corn  until  prices  are  better, 
without  undue  hardship. 

The  problem  of  marketing  meats  has 
become  more  complicated,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  giving  special  attention  to  the 
matter.  Its  task  would  be  easier.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ortiz  remarked,  if  the  cattle  raisers 
showed  a  greater  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  official 
bureaus  in  charge  of  the  meat  industry'. 

Consultative  Board  has  been  appointed 
to  study  proposed  negotiations  for  market¬ 
ing  .\rgentine  meats  abroad,  and  the 
government  is  convinced  that  the  union 
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of  all  cattle  raisers  in  a  single  federation 
would  be  most  beneficial. 

Stxjn  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  a  national  law  was  passed  to 
prevent  speculation  in  commodities  of 
prime  necessity,  and  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Control  of  Supplies  was 
appointed  to  see  that  the  law  was  carried 
out.  Results  were  immediately  apparent, 
and  after  the  regulations  had  been  in 
effect  some  time,  the  Board  recommended 
that  the  Ministry'  of  Agriculture  should 
take  over  its  duties.  The  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry,  therefore,  has  been 
reorganized  to  include  that  function. 

The  President  closed  his  message  with  a 
reference  to  public  works.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  establish  a  standard  type 
of  construction  for  buildings,  with  due 
allowance  for  the  technical  requirements 
of  specialized  structures. 

In  connection  with  projects  undertaken 
for  social  welfare  purposes,  a  plan  for 
financing  such  public  works  is  being 
studied,  particular  attention  being  given  to 
the  advisability  of  Lssuing  special  long¬ 
term  bonds,  so  that  the  financing  of  these 
works  would  not  be  an  immediate  drain 
on  the  national  treasury. 

To  stimulate  employment  and  private 
enterprise,  the  government  has  adopted 
the  system  of  calling  for  bids  on  public 
work  projects  and  awarding  contracts  to 
firms  of  proven  technical  ability  and 
financial  soundness.  It  is  expected  that 
the  results  will  benefit  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  by  increasing  the  number  of  trained 
workmen  and  multiplying  the  various 
activities  connected  with  the  building 
industry. 


Message  of  the  President  of  Chile 

President  Aguirre  Cerda  of  C’hile  devoted 
the  major  part  of  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  delivered  on  May'  21,  1940,  to 


the  social  aspects  of  his  administrate 

“We  are  trying  to  find  and  bring  aboi 
an  economic  and  social  equation  that  w 
afford  greater  justice  for  the  unprotected, 
he  said,  “so  that  we  may  achieve  harmot 
between  the  different  levels  of  society,  alio: 
which  have  equal  rights  in  this  our  con 
mon  country.” 

Certain  measures  had  already  been  ra 
ognized  as  important,  he  went  on  to  sa> 
among  them  a  minimum  price  for  whei 
and  credit  facilities  for  farmers;  a  prot« 
tive  tariff  for  industry';  the  guarantee 
return  on  capital  investments  in  industn 
vacations  with  pay  for  workers  in  li 
higher  brackets;  and  replacement  of  worj 
machinery.  Other  no  less  necessary  mea- 
ures  should  not  be  opposed:  minimu: 
wages;  fixed  prices  for  the  products  olpn 
tected  industries;  vacations  for  worker 
and  sickness  insurance,  taken  out  by  indu| 
try  for  its  employees. 

.As  regards  public  health  and  wclfar 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  pr 
ventive  measures  for  mothers  and  childre: 
more  than  30,000  of  whom  had  been  giverj 
advice  and  treatment  in  health  centers. 


.An  investigation  of  the  living  conditio: 
of  workers  in  .Santiago  brought  immedia 
benefits  to  some  15,000  persons,  for 
owners  of  the  property  were  ordered  to 


pair  or  rebuild  to  conform  to  the  standar* 
set  up  by  the  General  Health  Bureau  a'r 


the  Housing  Bank. 

The  construction  of  low-cost  hou.singh 
been  entrusted  to  several  different  iru: 


tutions,  among  them  the  Housing  Barj 
the  Corporation  to  Encourage  Productic: 
the  Compulsory'  Insurance  Bank,  and  di 
Mortgage  Credit  Bank.  To  coordinate cT 
activities  of  these  institutions  in  a  sinq 


organization  having  at  its  disposal  all  fuali 
already  designated  for  the  purpose  aA 
other  new  appropriations,  a  bill  has  Ir^i 
prepared  whereby  the  Housing  Bank  wc" 
assume  responsibility'  for  the  housing  p 
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itiftP  gram,  and  be  given  authority  to  spend 
300,000,000  pesos  annually  for  this  pur- 
t  Kjl  pose;  the  President  urged  that  Congress 
ted,  I  pass  the  measure  promptly, 
morl  The  work  of  the  Housing  Bank  was 
all 'I  especially  commended.  Work  has  been 
coiT  continued  on  the  six  projects  begun  during 
the  previous  administration,  and  523  of 
traj  the  818  houses  have  been  completed  and 
)  sa\l  occupied.  During  the  present  adminis- 
vhc  [  tration,  progress  has  been  made  on  39 
rotttl  more  projects  having  a  total  of  3,407 
tee  I  buildings,  some  of  them  in  the  region  devas- 
iisinj  tated  by  the  earthquake  of  February  1939. 
1  t:|  The  Special  Aid  Bank,  a  branch  of  the 
wo:  i  Mortgage  Credit  Bank,  took  charge  of 
TTip;  *  reconstruction  in  the  city  of  Castro,  badly 
ill!  damaged  by  the  earthquake.  The  Mort- 
if  pp=j  gage  Credit  Bank  also  granted  540  loans  in 
ikr.|  the  devastated  region,  and  of  these  384 
in-  I  have  been  paid  in  full. 

I  Another  bill  before  Congress  to  en- 
"'n  I  courage  the  construction  of  low-cost 
)  pr  j  houses  exempts  from  taxes  for  1 0  years  all 
Idrf  such  houses  built  in  1941,  1942,  and  1943, 
gh  provided  that  the  rent  from  them  is 
:ers.  not  greater  than  1,000  pesos  a  month,  or 
i'll'  'more  than  10  percent  annually  of  the 
cdi  valuation.  Such  a  law  would  benefit  the 
or  [middle-  and  low-income  families  as  well  as 
tor  Jindustrv'  and  commerce. 

!  To  stimulate  private  initiative  in  the 
lu  a  devastated  region,  the  Reconstruction  Aid 
r  Corporation  has  decided  to  build  model 
ngh  I  low-cost  houses  to  be  sold  under  the  same 
lit:  I  terms  as  those  granted  for  loans. 

Barj  The  government  has  created  an  organ- 
Li'  ii  i/ation  on  the  use  of  leisure,  which  has 
id  ij  I  >iablished  community  rooms  and  clubs  in 
ateu  various  districts  of  the  capital  and  other 
sir  cities.  Workers  and  their  families  find  in 
1  fu£ :  these  centers  not  only  wholesome  re- 
le  a:  creation  but  also  educational  opportunities 
IS  b  in  which  they  and  their  neighbors  can 
.  W--  join. 

igft  Several  strict  measures  have  lieen  taken 


by  the  General  Commi.ssariat  of  Subsist¬ 
ence  and  Prices  to  keep  the  cost  of  living 
from  rising  unduly.  A  central  purchasing 
office  would  benefit  producers,  retailers, 
and  consumers  alike,  but  until  such  an 
office  is  established,  the  Commissariat 
has  controlled  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  certain  articles  of  prime  necessity,  such 
as  meat,  tea,  sugar,  and  potatoes.  At  the 
time  the  message  w'as  delivered,  the  Export 
Board  was  about  to  open  a  great  central 
market  where  agricultural  produce  will  be 
sold  for  home  consumption. 

During  the  preceding  year  20  more 
people’s  restaurants  were  established,  and 
more  services  of  that  nature  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  localities  where  their  existence  is 
justified.  These  establishments  have  co¬ 
operated  actively  with  city  governments, 
School  Aid  Boards,  and  Parent-Teach¬ 
ers  and  other  Associations,  in  providing 
school  breakfasts  and  lunches  for  under¬ 
nourished  primary  school  children. 

The  National  Savings  Bank  has  branches 
in  1 5  cities  of  the  nation  where  persons  of 
limited  means  in  commerce,  industry,  and 
agriculture  may  obtain  credit  for  approved 
purposes,  at  3  percent,  and  for  as  long  as 
five  years. 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  Credit  has 
also  undertaken  to  grant  loans  of  not  more 
than  6,000  pesos  per  person  to  artisans  and 
skilled  workers  in  industry  for  the  purchase 
of  machinery,  raw  materials,  or  tools  re¬ 
quired  for  their  work. 

From  1925,  when  the  law  regarding 
unions  was  passed,  through  1938,  925 
unions  were  established.  During  1 939  and 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1940,  294  indus¬ 
trial  and  594  trade  unions  were  organized, 
only  37  fewer  than  in  the  preceding  13 
years.  The  President  urged  prompt  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  pending  bill  on  the  unionization 
of  agricultural  workers. 

“To  govern  is  to  educate”  has  been  the 
motto  of  the  present  administration. 
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for  while  the  population  of  the  country 
grew  22.8  percent  from  1921  to  1938,  the 
number  of  schools  increased  by  only  12 
percent. 

More  than  1,000  new  teachers  have 
been  appointed,  180  schools  have  been 
established,  and  158  more  have  begun  to 
function.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
900,000  children  of  school  age;  of  these, 
583.664  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
and  90,595  in  the  834  private  schools.  657 
of  which  receive  state  aid. 

The  Institute  of  Farm  Information  has 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  country  by 
giving  help  to  isolated  and  untrained 
farmers  in  the  form  of  selected  seeds,  tools, 
sewing  machines,  and  simple  pamphlets  on 
v  arious  aspects  of  modern  agriculture  and 
on  health  and  thrift. 

The  appropriations  for  lunches  and 
clothing  for  school  children  have  been 
increased  to  6,000,000  and  3,500,000  pesos, 
respectively. 

.\  school  building  program  was  begun 
in  the  preceding  administration  and  has 
been  continued  by  the  present  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1939,  15  modern  buildings  with 
classrooms  for  15,000  pupils  were  opened, 
and  23  more,  for  20,000  pupils,  were  begun ; 
in  1940  work  has  commenced  on  12  more, 
each  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  pupils. 

The  President  cited  the  regrettable  fact 
that  of  the  109,000  deaths  occurring  in 
the  country  in  1937,  55,000,  or  more  than 
half,  were  of  children  not  yet  16  years  old, 
Therefore  it  is  self-evident,  he  said,  that 
all  aid  given  to  school  children  by  the 
State  in  the  form  of  medical  and  dental 
services  and  breakfast,  lunch,  and  clothing 
for  those  in  low-income  groups  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  great  reduction  in  the  abnormally 
high  mortality  rate,  and  the  disparity  in 
general  health  between  adults  from  humble 
homes  and  those  from  more  affluent 
families  will  be  lessened. 

The  Reconstruction  .Aid  Clorporation 


has  granted  through  its  branch  offices  mo: 
than  14,000,000  pesos  to  13,854  indivic  ^ 
uals.  mostly  heads  of  family,  and  throut 
Social  Welfare  Banks  13,000,000  pesos 
16,970  persons,  sufferers  from  the  earth 
quake  in  1939.  Ten  million  pesos  mor  ^ 
were  granted  to  cities  and  3,000,000  pes 
to  fire  departments.  The  Corporation  h  j 
also  spent  some  3,000,000  pesos  in  scholar 
ships  to  about  2,000  students  from  the  de  ^ 
astated  regions. 

For  emergency  relief.  115,000,000  pesi'  ^ 
were  spent  in  temporary  public  servic 
buildings  and  dormitories,  and  the  Co:  ^ 
poration  has  liegun  work  on  the  pcrni; 
nent  reconstruction  program  in  the  resii:  j 
damaged  by  the  earthquake.  For  th;  p 
34,500,000  pesos  have  been  set  aside  1 
public  services,  the  Society  for  the  (or  ^ 
struction  of  School  Buildings  has  coniri: 

P 

uted  7.500,000  pesos  for  new  schools,  ar 
1,230  requests  for  loans,  totaling  58.8ft 
000  pesos,  have  been  granted. 

The  Corporation  to  Encourage  Prif 
duction  has  not  yet  completed  its  fin. 
program,  which  will  go  into  effect  in  lO-i 
but  in  the  meantime  it  has  underia^: 
several  different  projects  calling  for  imirr 
diate  action  in  the  fields  of  mining,  por 
and  fuel,  agriculture,  industry,  coinmcn 
and  transportation.  This  has  been  do: 
through  loans,  credits,  and  investmenlsl 
public  and  private  enterprises  already' 
tablished,  and  the  creation  of  new  unde 
takings.  The  financing  was  made  pos.^: 
by  a  loan  of  §12,000,000  from  the  Im[X): 
Export  Bank  of  the  United  States,  w; 
the  prospect  of  $5,000,000  more ;  the  mor. 
will  be  used  to  purchase  machinery  a: 
raw  materials  needed  by  the  country. 

The  administration  has  adopted  a  lar 
partly  for  revenue,  partly  for  protcciii 
In  spite  of  the  restriction  of  internatior 
trade  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  - 
tariff  policy  resulted  in  a  more  favora: 
trade  balance  for  1939  than  for  F 
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and  the  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1 940 
were  also  more  favorable  than  those  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1939. 

During  1 939,  29  new  companies  were  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  totalcapital  ofl65,570,- 
000  pesos.  The  capital  of  corporations 
already  established  was  increased  by 
143,373,960  pesos,  so  that  308,943,960 
pesos  of  new  capital  were  invested  in  the 
country. 

Deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank  at  the  end 
of  1939  amounted  to  1,253,000,000  pesos, 
an  increase  of  187,500.000  pesos.  The 
112,186  savings  accounts  in  1938  increased 
in  1939  to  130,195. 

The  government,  convinced  that  the 
Province  of  .\ysen,  in  southern  Chile,  is  a 
potential  source  of  great  wealth  from 
agriculture  and  stockraising  and  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  its  forests,  has  taken  steps  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  region  and 
bring  it  into  closer  contact  with  the  rest  of 
f  the  nation. 

i  The  first  measure  taken  by  the  present 
Government  was  the  survey  of  more  than 
260,000  acres  and  the  settlement  of  492 
l.imilies  there.  When  the  survey  of  unex¬ 
plored  land  with  an  area  of  nearly 
10,000,000  acres  is  completed,  it  will  be 
possible  to  intensify  the  colonization  and 
exploitation  program. 

In  Magallanes,  the  southernmost  terri¬ 


tory  of  the  republic,  543,000  acres  have 
been  surveyed  by  the  Land  Inspection 
Service,  which  has  also  had  charge  of  the 

Ii'xploitation  of  government  lands  at  Bahia 
Felipe  and  Springhill. 

Communications  between  these  two 

(imthern  provinces  and  the  rest  of  the 
ountry  have  been  improved  by  the  estab- 
ishment  of  many  more  radiotelegraph 
Nations.  .\  radio  station  will  be  installed 
near  Coyhaique  for  the  Puerto  Montt- 
P-Maeallanes  air  line,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
I  biiiuiih  that  station  telegrajih  and  tele- 
■>bone  services  to  other  parts  of  Chile  may 


be  provided  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region. 

The  government  has  proceeded  with 
its  petroleum  surveys  in  southern  Chile,  to 
ascertain  whether  oil  is  to  be  found  there 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  suitable 
locations  to  make  commercial  exploitation 
advisable. 

Excess  profits  tax  in  Mexico 

A  new  excess  profits  tax,  to  be  levied  on  all 
businesses  whose  annual  returns  are  more 
than  100,000  pesos,  went  into  effect  in 
Mexico  on  December  28,  1939,  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  law  in  the  Diario  Oficial 
of  Mexico  (Vol.  CXVII,  No.  44). 

The  law  defines  excess  profits  as  those 
which  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  net  capital  of  an  enterprise,  or 
those  which  exceed  20  percent  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  business  when  there  is  no  net 
capital.  Net  capital  is  defined  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  assets  and  liabilities.  A 
progressive  scale  of  tax  rates  is  established, 
ranging  from  15  percent  to  35  percent  of 
the  excess  profits.  Numerous  deductions 
and  exceptions  are  allowed  by  the  law  in 
the  computation  of  the  tax  basis,  and  when 
owners  personally  direet  operations  of  their 
businesses  they  are  allowed  to  deduct  a 
salary'  for  their  services  before  calculating 
the  profits  for  tax  purposes. 

Tax  exemption  for  new  industrial 
enterprises  in  Mexico 

A  Presidential  Decree,  approved  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1939,  and  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  Mexico,  Vol.  CXVII  I,  No.  40, 
February  17,  1940,  is  intended  to  encour¬ 
age  the  development  of  entirely  new  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Such 
industries  when  established  will  enjoy'  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  following  taxes  for  a 
period  of  five  years: 
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1.  Import  duties  on  foreign  machinery  and  on 
raw  materials  which  are  not  produced  within  the 
country. 

2.  Export  duties,  including  those  levied  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  General  Export  Tariff,  as  well 
as  the  12  percent  appraisal  value  levy  made  on 
exported  products. 

3.  Income  tax,  insofar  as  Sections  I  and  II  of 
the  Income  Tax  Law  arc  concerned.  (These 
refer  to  income  taxes  on  persons,  companies, 
and  corporations  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  indus¬ 
trial,  agricultural,  and  financial  enterprises.) 

4.  Stamp  taxes  established  by  the  CJeneral 
Stamp  Law. 

5.  Federal  Tax. 

6.  The  additional  10  percent  on  all  taxes  that 
may  be  levied  in  accordance  with  this  Decree. 

7.  Additional  charges  on  imports  and  exports. 

In  order  to  secure  the  five-year  tax 
exemption,  petition  must  be  made  by  the 
orsfanizcrs  of  the  proposed  industry  to  the 
Ministry  of  National  Economy,  who  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  industry  is 
really  new  in  the  country.  The  exemp¬ 
tion,  if  granted,  will  Ijegin  at  a  date  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Econ¬ 
omy,  and  during  the  five  years  it  is  in 
effect  the  same  exemption  will  be  granted 
for  whatever  unexpired  time  remains  to 
other  persons  who  wish  to  enter  upon  the 
same  business  activity,  provided  they 
apply  for  the  privilege.  If  the  Ministry 
considers  that  the  new  activity  will  cause 
damage  to  any  industry  which  is  already 
established  in  the  country,  even  though 
they  may  produce  different  kinds  of 
articles,  the  e.xemption  will  not  be  granted. 

Mexico’s  Law  of  Responsibility  for 
Public  Officials 

\  Mexican  I-aw  of  Responsibility  for 
Public  Officials,  signed  by  the  President  on 
December  30,  1939,  became  effective  on 
February  22,  1940,  the  day  following  its 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  Mexico, 
Vol.  CXVIII,  No.  43,  February  21,  1940. 
•■Ml  officials  and  employees  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  the  Districts,  and  Federal 


Territories,  and  all  high  officials  of 
States  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  la. 

High  officials  are  enumerated  as  inclu: 
ing  the  President,  senators  and  deputies 
the  National  Conercss,  Supreme  Coe 
justices,  cabinet  members,  chiefs  of  auic: 
omous  departments,  the  attorney  tteneti 
and  the  governors  of  states  and  the  mer 
bers  of  state  legislatures.  The  act  di<tL- 
guishes  between  the  responsibility  of  hit: 
officials  and  other  civil  servants.  The  Prt 
ident  of  the  Republic  may  be  accused  du: 
ing  his  term  of  office  only  of  high  treason 
of  felonious  crimes.  High  Federal  officiil 
may  be  accused  of  the  following  offen 
Attack  against  democratic  institutions.! 
form  of  government,  or  freedom  of  suffra 
usurpation  of  authority;  violation  ofinr 
vidual  guarantees;  infringement  of 
Constitution  or  the  Federal  laws  whli 
might  cause  grave  consequences  to  t;^ 
nation  or  the  states,  or  lead  to  a  distu: 
ance  in  the  normal  functioning  of  th 
entities,  and  likewise  grave  omissions  whit* 
might  lead  to  similar  results.  The  ?ove;j 
nors  of  the  states  and  members  of  sta 
legislatures  may  be  held  responsible, 
auxiliaries  of  the  Federal  Government, 
violations  of  the  Constitution  and 
Federal  laws. 

The  law  lists  a  total  of  72  acts  wh‘n 
constitute  offenses  for  all  other  pubj 
employees,  including  such  items  as  i 


pr 


th 


accept  or  discharge  the  duties  of  a  pulsy^ 
office  without  first  fulfilling  legal  requi: 
ments;  to  impede  in  any  way  the  execuii^e 
of  a  law,  decree,  regulation,  or  judic: 
decision;  to  demand,  extort,  or  in  any  vi 
obtain  money  from  subordinate  employed 


to  use  for  selfish  ends  the  power  or  i 
thority  conferred  by  virtue  of  the  pubi 
office  occupied;  to  divert  to  private  uj 
any  money,  valuables,  lands,  or  otb 


properties  Ijelonging  to  the  Nation 
Federal  District,  the  Territories.  States.^! 
municipalities;  to  place  unauthorized 
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rations  on  the  freedom  of  labor;  illegally  to 
prohibit  any  person  from  engaging  in  the 
profession,  industry,  business,  or  work 
which  he  chooses;  to  compel  any  person 

!ti)  work  without  fair  remuneration  and 
without  his  consent;  and  to  expropriate 
the  property  of  any  person  unless  public 
.ulthority  demands  such  expropriation,  or 
i-.o  expropriate  property  without  following 
die  formalities  prescribed  by  law. 

The  act  sets  forth  in  detail  the  procedure 
in  regard  to  accusations,  prosecutions, 
trials,  and  penalties.  Formal  accusations 
against  any  official  or  employee  may  be 
made  only  during  the  term  of  public  office 
or  within  one  year  after  public  duties  have 
been  terminated.  Machinery  is  set  up 
lor  the  trial  of  high  officials  in  the  Cham- 
lier  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  A  Federal 
yur\’  of  Responsibility  of  Public  Officials, 
[composed  of  seven  individuals — a  repre- 
I:K;ntative  of  the  public  servants,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  press,  a  professional  man,  a 
teacher,  a  laborer,  a  farm  laborer,  and  an 
agricultural,  industrial,  or  business  man, 
all  residents  of  the  political  subdivision 
concerned — will  officiate  in  the  case  of 
prosecution  of  other  public  employees 
after  the  ca.se  has  been  started  in  accord- 
jance  with  the  usual  proceedings  under  the 
I  Penal  Code. 

i  Title  Six,  Chapter  II,  Articles  103-111, 
^inclusive,  is  designed  to  place  a  curb  on 
possible  graft  of  civil  servants.  This  part 
of  the  law  provides  that  all  officials  or 
employees,  upon  assuming  their  public 
^duties,  shall  make  a  declaration  before  the 
ll.Xttorney  General  of  the  Nation,  the  Dis- 

||trict,  or  the  Federal  Territories,  of  all  their 
properties  and  other  assets.  The  law 
turther  provides  for  investigation  of  public 
officials  or  employees,  or  any  agents 
thereof,  who  either  during  their  terms  of 
office  or  upon  concluding  their  public 
ser\ices,  give  evidence  of  sudden  and 
^apparently  inexplicable  personal  enrich¬ 


ment  which  might  lead  to  suspicions  of  a 
misuse  of  public  funds.  Persons  so  accused 
will  be  immediately  suspended  from  their 
public  duties  and  will  be  brought  to  trial 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal,  Dis¬ 
trict,  or  Territorial  Penal  Codes. 

J^ew  educational  organizations 
in  Colombia 

Two  decrees  issued  in  .^pril  1940  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  of  Colombia  estab¬ 
lished,  respectively,  the  National  Congress 
of  Secondary  and  Normal  Educational 
Councils,  and  the  National  School  Board 
(Patronato). 

The  former  measure  provides  that  in 
every  city  having  two  or  more  secondary 
schools,  whether  official  or  private,  or  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  an  Educational  Council  shall 
be  organized,  composed  of  the  principals 
of  these  schools.  Principals  in  cities  where 
there  is  but  one  such  school  will  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nearest  council.  The  councils 
will  meet  weekly  to  discuss  school  policies, 
study  methods  and  procedures  whose  adop¬ 
tion  would  benefit  education,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Departmental 
Educational  Assemblies. 

In  the  capital  of  each  Department  or 
Territory  there  will  be  annual  meetings  of 
the  Departmental  Educational  Assembly, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  municipal 
councils,  who  will  be  the  voting  members, 
directors  of  public  health  when  invited  to 
take  part  in  discussions,  and  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Director  of  Education.  The  assem¬ 
blies  are  to  study  and  adopt  technical 
measures  relating  to  teaching,  on  the  basis 
of  recommendations  approved  by  the 
Municipal  Councils,  in  keeping  with  the 
regional  aspects  and  traditional  values  of 
culture,  and  to  prepare  material  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  discussion  at  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Secondary  and  Normal  School 
Education. 
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The  National  C.ongrcss  of  Secondary  and 
Xorinal  School  Education  will  meet  annu¬ 
ally  in  Bogota  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
January.  The  Minister  of  Education  will 
preside  over  the  congress,  which  will  com¬ 
prise  a  duly  accredited  delegate  from  each 
assembly  and  special  delegates  invited  by 
the  Ministry  to  participate  in  its  labors. 
The  congress  will  study  the  material  sub¬ 
mitted  for  its  consideration  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  by  the  assemblies,  and 
recommend  bills  dealing  with  secondary 
and  normal  education  to  be  presented  to 
the  national  Legislature  by  the  Ministry. 

The  Damaso  Zapata  prize  will  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  author  of  the  best 
work  on  research  in  pedagogy  presented  to 
the  conttress:  the  prize  was  named  for  an 
outstanding  19th  century  educator.' 

The  National  School  Board,  created  by 
the  second  decree,  will  function  in  two  sec¬ 
tions.  national  and  municipal.  The  na¬ 
tional  section,  with  headquarters  in  Bo¬ 
gota.  will  be  composed  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  as  chairman,  and  five  members 
to  be  appointed  by  him.  Its  duties  are  to 
direct  the  organization  and  coordinate  its 
activities,  supervise  the  municipal  sections, 
and  rccjulate  each  of  the  entities  composing 
the  general  institution. 

The  municipal  section  will  also  have  its 
headquarters  in  Bogota,  and  its  member¬ 
ship  will  consist  of  the  mayor,  a  parish 
priest,  the  President  of  the  Municipal 
C'ouncil,  three  men,  and  two  women. 

Branches  of  the  municipal  section  will  be 
organized  in  the  national  and  Departmen¬ 
tal  capitals  and  in  other  cities  having  more 
than  20,000  inhabitants;  each  regional 
branch  will  be  known  as  a  Zone  School 
Board.  Members  of  the  branches  will  be 
elected  by  the  respective  Municipal  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  School  Board,  which  will  have 
general  authority  in  the  respective 
city. 

'  See  Bit.i.etin  Jor  February  1936. 


The  duties  of  the  Municipal  Section  | 
the  School  Board  arc  to  keep  informed  as  ^ 
school  conditions,  combat  illiteracy,  orga-.  ■ 
ize  student  funds,  distribute  clothing  tot:, 
needy,  instill  a  sense  of  civic  responsibili-  i 
in  school  children,  and  administer  t:  ' 
funds  of  the  Board.  A  committee  of  ihr 
will  be  in  charge  of  each  of  these  activitir  ■■ 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  studf 
funds  committee,  are  self-explanatw . 
The  committee  on  student  funds  is  to  ke  f 
track  of  students  of  unusual  promise  a:  - 
recommend  them  for  scholarships,  and 
help  students  find  suitable  positions  | 
completing  their  primary  education.  | 

In  addition  to  these  specific  functio: 
the  School  Boards  arc  to  take  every  opj;-  ' 
tunity  to  strengthen  relations  hetwr 
parents  and  the  school. 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  1 
Sciences  I 

Pursuant  to  Resolution  \T  of  the  Sccii* 
on  Agriculture  and  Conservation  of  i 
Eighth  American  Scientific  Congre 
which  met  in  Washington  in  May  1940,  * 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Scieiv 
has  been  established  for  the  advancen. 
of  scientific  agriculture  throughout  : 
American  republics  and  for  the  promo;  i 
of  cooperation,  friendship,  and  the  ' ' 
change  of  ideas  among  persons  oci  ui  |  ^ 
or  interested  in  the  agricultural  scicno  | 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  OrganizH  M 
work  has  been  started  in  the  various  nat‘  ’ 
and  it  is  expected  that  before  many  n;  , 
months  have  passed,  the  Society  will  g 
ready  to  take  an  active  place  among  oi  J 
existing  organizations  which  are  work_ 
for  the  maintenance  of  amicable  relati  , 
ships  and  the  interchange  of  the  rcsuliv 
study  and  experience  among  the  citizeiv' 
the  American  continent.  j 

The  constitution  of  the  Society,  appro 
May  24,  1940,  is  as  follows:  ■ 
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Name 

MncLE  I 

[!  The  name  of  this  Pan-American  organization, 
published  pursuant  to  a  resolution  approved  by 
the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress  on  May 
",  1940,  shall  be; 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Sciences. 
Objects 

Articlf  II 

The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be: 

(1)  To  recognize  agriculture  as  a  basic  indus¬ 
try  of  the  .Americas,  and  as  an  effective 
instrument  in  maintaining  close  and 
harmonious  ties  between  the  .American 
Republics. 

(2)  To  advance  scientific  agriculture  in  the 
.American  Republics  through  individual 
and  collective  effort,  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  active  governmental  support, 
and  in  other  ways. 

(3)  To  provide  a  central  organization  for  the 
coordination  of  the  aims  and  efforts  of 
the  agricultural  sciences  in  the  American 
Republics. 

(4)  To  hold  meetings;  to  issue  publications; 
and  otherwise  to  disseminate  information 
related  to  agriculture,  and  to  provide  for 
an  exchange  of  research  findings,  ideas, 
and  experiences  among  its  members. 

(5)  To  promote  solidarity  and  friendship 
among  .American  workers  in  agricultural 
sciences  and  persons  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  sciences  in 
the  .American  Republics. 

Membership 

iRTICIt  III 

Section  1.  The  mcmlx-rship  of  the  Society 
'lall  consist  of  .Active  Members,  .Associate  Mem- 
ers,  and  Honorary  Members. 

Section  2.  Active  Members  shall  Ije  persons 

trofessionally  engaged  in  the  agricultural  sciences, 
uch  persons  shall  be  admitted  to  Active  Mem- 
'hip  in  the  .Society  upon  receipt  by  the  Secre- 
ary  General  of  their  annual  dues  together  with 
itification  from  the  Chapter  Chairman  and  the 
retary-Treasurer  for  the  country  concerned 
hat  the  candidates  have  satisfied  the  requirc- 
Bcnts  for  .Active  Membership. 

Section  3.  Ass<x-iate  Members  shall  be  per- 
3ns  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  agri- 
ailtural  sciences,  but  not  professionally  engaged 
Vrein.  Such  persons  shall  be  admitted  to 
^sociate  Membership  in  the  Society  ujxm  receipt 
y  the  Secretary  General  of  their  annual  dues 
jgpther  with  endorsement  of  their  candidacy  by 
lie  Chapter  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  country 
Mcerned. 
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Section  4.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  such 
persons  as  may  be  elected  by  the  Council  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  achievement  in  an 
agricultural  science  or  distinguished  service  in 
the  advancement  of  scientific  agriculture. 

Section  5.  Only  .Active  Members  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  vote,  to  hold  office,  and  to  represent  the 
Society  officially. 

Sectio.n  6.  The  Executive  Committee  may  sus- 
fiend  from  the  .Society,  pending  final  action  by 
the  Council,  anyone  who  has  made  improper  use 
of  his  membership  or  whose  membership  is  re¬ 
garded  as  detrimental  to  the  .Society.  The  power 
of  expulsion  or  exoneration  shall  rest  with  the 
Council. 

.Affimation 

.Article  I\' 

Scientific  organizations  and  other  institutions 
whose  work  advances  the  objects  of  the  Society 
may  be  admitted  to  affiliation  with  the  Society 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
By-Laws. 

Sections 

.Article  V 

The  Society  may  be  divided  into  sections  on 
the  basis  of  the  different  branches  of  science 
represented  therein,  as  may  from  time  to  time 
become  desirable,  and  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  By-Laws. 

Cii.^pters 

.Article  \T 

Section  1 .  The  Society  shall  be  composed  of 
as  many  Chapters  as  there  are  .American  Repub¬ 
lics  represented  in  its  active  membership,  one  in 
each  of  the  countries  so  represented. 

Section  2.  The  officers  of  each  Chaper  shall  be 
a  Chairman  and  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  who 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Chapter. 

Section  3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Chapter  shall 
serve  as  a  Vice  President  of  the  Society  and  shall 
represent  his  Chapter  on  the  Council. 

Section  4.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  have 
power  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Chapter 
under  such  provisions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  By-Laws. 

Section  5.  Chapters  may  hold  meetings  and 
function  in  other  ways  to  advance  the  objectives 
of  the  Society  in  their  respiective  countries. 

Section  6.  Chapters  may  adopt  By-Laws  for 
the  Chapter,  provided  that  no  part  of  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Chapter  shall  conflict  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society. 

Officers 

.Article  VII 

Section  I .  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a 
President,  and  as  many  Vice  Presidents  as  there 
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arc  American  Republics  represented  in  the  active 
membership  of;  the  Society,  a  Secretary  General, 
and  a  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  elected  by 
the  Vice  Presidents,  shall  serve  for  three  years,  and 
shall  be  eligible  to  succeed  himself  only  once.  He 
shall  preside  at  the  international  meetings  of  the 
Society,  the  meetings  of  the  Cktuncil,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  committees,  and  otherwise 
to  discharge  all  functions  appropriate  to  his  office. 

Section  3.  In  case  of  inability  of  the  President 
to  act  at  an  international  meeting  of  the  Society 
or  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  V’ice  Presidents 
shall  select  one  of  their  number  to  act  in  his  stead. 

.Section  4.  A  vacancy  in  the  Presidency  shall  be 
filled  by  a  new  election  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Section  5.  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  elected 
annually,  one  by  each  Chapter  of  the  Society,  as 
provided  in  Sections  2  and  3  of  Article  VI. 

.Section  6.  If  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  be 
chosen  as  President,  or  a  vacancy  otherwise 
created  in  the  ranks  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  such 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  a  new  election  by  the 
Chapter  affected. 

.Section  7.  The  Secretary  General  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  V’ice  Presidents,  and 
shall  retain  office  at  their  pleasure.  He  shall  be 
the  executive  officer  of  the  Society  and  shall  trans¬ 
act  all  ordinary  business  of  the  Society  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

.Section  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

COUNCII. 

Article  VIII 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  Presidents,  and  the  Secretary  General.  It 
shall  convene  during  international  meetings  ol 
the  Society,  and  shall  be  the  supreme  governing 
body  of  the  Society.  It  shall  have  the  power  to 
order  the  issuance  of  publications,  apfioint 
editors,  select  places  of  meeting,  and  perform  all 
other  acts  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Co".ncil  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Execctive  Committee 

.■\rticle  IX 

The  Executive  C.ommittee  shall  consist  of  the 
President,  one  Vice  President  to  be  chosen  by  the 
C^ouncil,  and  the  Secretary  General,  and  shall 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  .Society  when  the  Council 
is  not  in  session. 


HEADQfARTERS 

Article  X 

The  fjermanent  headquarters  of  the  Soc'-f 
shall  be  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 

Meetings 

Article  XI 

International  meetings  of  the  Society  shall 
held  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  dr 
mined  by  the  Council. 

Membership  Dues  and  Other  Funds 
Article  XII 

Section  1 .  The  annual  dues  of  Active  Mcmi' 
shall  be  two  dollars  United  States  currency,  aj 
of  Associate  Members  one  dollar  United  Su’ 
currency,  payable  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
dues  shall  be  charged  Honorary  Members. 

Section  2.  .Affiliated  societies  shall  pay  s.: 
annual  dues  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  By-La» 

Section  3.  Annual  dues  shall  be  payable 
the  first  day  of  January.  Members  in  arrean 
the  first  day  of  September  shall  forfeit  all  rie; 
and  privileges  from  that  date  until  their  airf¬ 
are  paid. 

Section  4.  Funds  other  than  membership  a 
affiliation  dues  may  be  accepted  and  disposed 
by  the  Council  as  may  be  preseribed  by  ■ 
By-Laws. 

.Amendments 

.Article  XIII 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  t» 
thirds  vote  of  the  Council,  and  such  amendmr 
shall  become  effective  when  ratified  by  two-thi- 
of  the  Chapters  of  the  .Society. 

By-Laws 

Article  XIV^ 

Such  By-Laws  may  be  adopted  by  the  Cound 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  expeditious  a 
duct  of  the  business  of  the  Society.  By-Laws  it 
be  adopted,  amended,  or  repiealed  at  any  mce:.: 
of  the  Council  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Cou: 
members  present. 

Approved  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  V\'a 
ington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  24th  day  of  M 
1940. 

(Signed)  Ernest  G.  Hoi.t 

Roberto  Alamo  Yba; 
Jos£  L.  COLOM 
Lowell  Curtiss 
Jorge  Luis  Sola 
Jorge  AncIzar-.Sorm 
Manuel  Elgueta  ji 
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Further  information  may  be  obtained 
ifroni  Jose  L.  Colom,  Chief,  Division  of 
Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Schools  of  the  air  in  Argentina 
and  the  Ujiited  States 


Ihc  supplementing  of  regular  school 
nstruction  by  broadcasts  especially  de- 
for  students  has  been  under  con- 
ncy_  idcration  for  more  than  two  years  in 
;d  Su  Argentina.  Because  there  is  no  single 
Jch.iin  of  stations  covering  the  entire 
nation,  it  was  decided  to  begin  by  broad¬ 
casting  from  the  government  station  LRA 
review  lessons  in  language  from  Januar\-  8 
to  March  8,  1940,  during  the  summer 
all  ri  J\acation.  The  programs  were  based  on 
r  material  covered  in  the  first  two  years 
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of  the  official  curriculum  courses  in 
Spanish,  French,  English,  and  Italian. 
The  lessons  given  over  the  radio  were  also 


II  issued  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  without 

1  charge  to  all  requesting  them. 

.^t  the  closing  broadcast  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  3,315  registrations  had  been 
received;  of  these,  1,255  were  secondary- 
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school  students,  for  whom  the  courses 
were  particularly  prepared,  the  others 
being  professional  men  and  women  or 
teachers.  Sixteen  hundred  fifty  letters 
Containing  homework  were  sent  to  the 
"‘““istation. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  led  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  School  of  the 
•Air  to  adopt  a  report  on  the  type  of  re¬ 
ceiving  set  best  adapted  for  school  use. 
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with  information  as  to  installation  and  use. 
The  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  the  National  Council  of 
Education  were  asked  to  transmit  the 
report  to  the  schools. 

In  the  United  States  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  has  operated  for  ten 
years  an  “American  School  of  the  Air,” 
which  will  truly  live  up  to  its  name  when 
in  the  autumn  of  1940  it  will  be  extended 
to  all  the  hemisphere.  Invitations  were 
sent  to  the  Ministries  of  Education  of  the 
Latin  American  republics  and  Canada  to 
designate  groups  of  educational  authori¬ 
ties  to  send  annually  to  the  company 
material  on  the  various  cultural  activities 
of  their  respective  eountries  to  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  “School  of  the  Air” 
dramatic  presentations.  Several  nations 
have  accepted  the  invitation.  The  scripts 
will  be  so  prepared  that  in  each  country 
they  may  be  broadcast  over  public  or 
private  stations,  which  would  use  their  own 
production  and  acting  staffs  and  orches¬ 
tras.  Spanish  translations  of  the  scripts 
and  of  the  Teachers’  Manual  and  Class¬ 
room  Guide  will  be  furnished  free  of 
charge;  to  other  non-English  speaking 
countries  this  material  will  be  sent  in 
English. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  150,000 
teachers  of  more  than  5,000,000  pupils 
in  the  United  States  are  using  these  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  classes.  They  have  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  its  official  classroom  radio 
project,  as  well  as  by  many  State  Boards 
of  Education. 


NECROLOGY 


Rafael  Aguilar  y  Santillan. — Mexi¬ 
can  scientist,  teacher,  and  bibliot^rapher. 
Graduated  from  the  National  School  of 
Engineering  and  studied  geology'  and  min¬ 
eralogy  in  Europe;  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Sociedad  Cientifica  “Antonio  Alzate,” 
which  by  Government  decree  was  made 
theNational  Academy  ofSciencesof  Mexico 
in  1930;  served  on  the  staff  of  the  National 
Geological  Institute;  was  for  a  time  Assis¬ 
tant  Director  of  the  National  Library 
of  Mexico;  author  of  a  geological  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  many  similar  scientific  works; 
created  in  1884  and  thereafter  continued 
to  direct  the  library  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  “Antonio  Alzate,”  to 
which  his  name  has  since  been  given  and 
which  ranks  as  the  best  and  most  extensive 
scientific  library  in  Mexico;  member  of  a 
number  of  scientific  societies  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Died  at  the  age  of  76  years  in 
Mexico  City  on  February  26,  1940. 

Eugenio  Garzon. — LYuguayan  author, 
journalist,  and  diplomat.  Son  of  General 
Eugenio  Garz6n,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
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independence.  \Vent  to  Paris  at  the  d 
of  the  century  and  soon  became  meirfj 
of  editorial  staff  cf  Le  Figaro,  in  sp^ 
charge  of  Latin  .\merican  news  a 
affairs;  served  several  years  as  Uru^ 
yan  Ambassador  to  France.  Died  atl 
age  of  91  in  Paris,  France,  on  January! 
1940. 

Nicolas  Jimenez  Mena. — Ecuadtaa 
journalist,  literary  critic,  and  pii 
official.  Chief  of  .Archives,  Ministrjfl 
Foreign  .Affairs,  1911-13;  under  seett^ 
of  the  Ministry  of  Government,  1913-J 
secretary.  Bureau  of  Telegraphs,  19244 
under  secretary  of  Ministry  of  Pi4 
Works,  1925;  official  in  Comptiri 
General’s  Office  since  1927.  Correspei 
ent  and  literary  representative  in  Eciai 
of  Les  youvelles  Litteraires  of  Paris;  cd 
tributor  to  numerous  reviews  and  nei 
papers  of  Ecuador.  Member  of  Natiii 
.Academies  of  History  of  Ecuador  ij 
A'enezuela  and  of  the  Juridical-Lital 
Society  of  Quito.  Died  in  GuayaquJ 
May  2,  1940,  at  the  age  of  56. 
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AMERICAN  CITY  SERIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 
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Santiago  (Chile) 
Santiago  (Cuba) 

Managua 
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COMMODITIES 

Illustrated — 5  cents  each 

Coca 

OUs  and  Waxes 

Tagua 

Cocoa 

Pearls 

Tanning  Materials 

Coconuts 

Quebracho 

Tin 

Coffee 

Quinine 

Wool 

Copper 
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Nitrate  Fields  Sugar 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SERIES 
5  cents  each 

Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  offidal  sources 

COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA 
$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 
PANORAMA 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 
THE  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOKSHELF 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC  SERIES 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Sim6n  Bolivar,  Inter- American  Relations,  History  and 
Description,  Maps,  and  Library  Science 

COOPERATIVE  SERIES 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
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